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ABSTRACT 

The investigation and evaluation of American Indian 
education carried on by a special senatorial subcommittee on Indian 
education over a 2-year period created concern over the "organization 
question. " The subcommittee came to believe that no matter how 
strong, how good, or how well funded were the programs for educating 
American Indians, these programs would continue to founder without a 
modern, streamlined, and responsive administrative structure to carry 
them out. The question oi organizing the Federal Government's 
responsibilities for Indian education has 4 principal components; the 
location in the Federal structure of prime responsibility for Indian 
education, the internal organization of the agency or agencies 
responsible, the relationship of the agency or agencies to the 
Indians themselves, and the relationship of the agency or agencies to 
the Congress and to specific congressional committees. 

Recommendations concerning both the internal organization of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the relationship of the Bureau to its 
Indian clients are made. The purpose of this document is to pull 
together most of the documents important to a close consideration of 
the organization question. (LS) 
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FOREWORD 



In its 2 years of work on the problems of educating American Indian 
children, the Subcommittee on Indian Education has repeatedly con- 
fronted the problem of organizing the Federal Government’s activi- 
ties in this field. 

This committee print collects in one document the basic materials 
essential to a comprehensive understanding of the problem itself and 
to the formulation of a solution. For this reason, this print is an 
important element of the subcommittee’s investigation, ana will prove 
highly useful to those concerned with implementing the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

Ralph Yarborough. 

Chairman , Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(HI) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



November 25, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare , 

Washington , DC . 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In the investigation and evaluation of Amer- 
ican Indian education carried on by the Special Subcommittee on In- 
dian Education over the past 2 years, we have grown increasingly 
concerned over the “organization question.” For we have come to be- 
lieve that no matter how strong, how good^ or how well-funded are 
the programs for educating American Indians, these programs will 
continue to founder without a modern, streamlined, and responsive 
administrative structure to carry them out. 

This question of organizing the Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ities for Indian education has four principal components: 

The location in the Federal structure of prime responsibility 
for Indian education ; 

The internal organization of the agency or agencies with this 
responsibility ; 

The relationship of this agency or agencies to the “clients” — the 
Indians themselves; and 

The relationship of the agency or agencies to the Congress and 
to specific congressional committees. 

Certain aspects of this question lie outside the jurisdiction of this 
subcommittee, and for this reason we did not treat it as whole cloth. 
On the other hand, we did make a number of recommendations con- 
cerning both the internal organization of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and the relationship of the Bureau to its Indian clients. 

Our basic approach was to recommend that a White House Confer- 
ence on American Indian Affairs treat this question in some detail. 
This is a particularly appropriate solution in light of our desire that 
the voice of the Indian people be directed to it before any final recom- 
mendations are made. 

As a result, we have prepared this committee print which pulls 
together in one place most of the documents important to a close con- 
sideration of the organization question. It should prove highly use- 
ful in attempting to resolve this most troublesome issue. 

Sincerely, 

Edward M. Kennedy, 

Chairman , Special Subcommittee on Indian Education 

]?/ v) 
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I. Overview* 



THE BARRIERS 
TO CHANGE 



The governmental practices and policies which work 
against the American Indian are long-established, deeply 
entrenched. In the Agriculture Department, the Public Health 
Service, Interior and elsewhere — but especially in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs— they operate to alienate the Indian to per- 
petuate his dependency and to thwart his every attempt at 
self-realization. Often these practices run directly counter 
to official policy; they stymie presidential or congressional 
directives. Yet they endure, seemingly with a life of their 
own. 

Good men go into the BIA, but years later their bright 
hopes for reform have dimmed, their sense of outrage and 
moral indignation has become deadened. 

Why is this? What happens? Must this continue? These 
are the questions which must be explored. The Bureau says its 
hands are tied, that it lacks the legal authority to make the 
needed changes in policy and practice. The Bureau, how- 
ever, has all the legislative authority it needs, perhaps con- 
siderably more than it should have. These a dmin istrative 
practices, policies and regulations which have assumed the 
authority of truth could be altered by the stroke of a pen. 

No agency in the Federal Government has more leeway 
to do good or evil than the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Its 

1 Excerpted from Our Brother's Keeper: The Indian in White America , edited by 
Edgar S. Cahn, Citizens’ Advocate Center, 1969. 

(433) 
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history is a story of paths not chosen. Witness this mandate: 

"The Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and agree* 
ably to such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
have the management of all Indian affairs and of all. 
matters arising out of Indian relations.” ( — from United 
States legal statutes.) 1 

The B1A could contract out virtually all of its func- 
tions to Indians today, and thereby eliminate many of the 
chores the Government now performs. Federal law clearly 
states: 

“Where any of the tribes are, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, competent to direct the 
employment of their . . . mechanics teachers, farmers, 
or such persons engaged for them, the direction of 
such persons may be given to the proper authority of 
the tribe.” 2 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his 
discretion, to enter into a contract or contracts with 
any State or Territory, or political subdivision thereof, 
or with any State university, college, or school, or 
with any appropriate State or private corporation, 
agency, or institution, for the education, medical 
attention, agricultural assistance, and social welfare, 
including relief of distress of Indians in such State or 
Territory. . . .” (emphasis added) 3 

A tribal government can constitute a territory or political 
subdivision for purposes of this act and a group of In- 
dians or a tribe — could establish a private corporation 
under State law for purposes of entering into contracts. 

Whether it would be wise for the Bureau to do so is 
another question, because the Bureau has failed to equip 
the Indian with adequate education, training, technical exper- 
tise or managerial experience. The contracting out device also 
could become simply a way of abdicating federal respon- 
sibilities. The only point being made here is that the Bureau 
has the power. 

The Bureau has the power to make Bureau officials — 
including Area Directors and Superintendents — accountable 
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to the Indians they serve. In one or two isolated instances 
the Bureau has permitted, the tribe to interview candidates 
for Superintendent, but could do far more. It could re- 
quire genuine participation by Indians in the decision- 
making processes which so deeply affect their lives. 

The Bureau has the power to enable tribes to consoli- 
date their landholdings, to develop assets and to assist in the 
development of land which has been fallow because of 
heirship litigation or checkerboarding. The BIA can invest 
trust funds for a substantial return and make trust funds 
available for investment in Indian projects, subject to ap- 
propriate safeguards. The Secretary of the Interior has 
“discovered” that he has the power to consolidate tribal 
land through the Bureau of Land Management. 4 That 
power could be delegated to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. None of these reforms is being done, although some 
are quite simple. Consolidation of land may involve complex 
procedures, but urban renewal agencies deal with sim- 
ilar problems daily. The BIA has the power and could have 
the funds, if it moved flexibly in its treatment of Indian 
land and trust accounts as collateral for loans to purchase 
heirship land. 

Under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 the BIA 
has not only the power, but also the obligation, to permit 
tribes to participate in the drawing up of their own budgets, 
establishing their own priorities. The tribe has the legal right 
to take the initiative, draw up its own budget and balance 
the available resources to best meet its needs — not just at 
the preliminary stage but at the point of final submission. 

The BIA has the duty to see that every Indian is 
provided with a lawyer in both civil and criminal cases. 

“In all States and Territories where there arc reser- 
vations or allotted Indians the United States attorney 
shall represent them in all suits at law and in equity.” 5 

The Bureau has the power to reorganize and restructure 
itself to be responsive to the needs of today. These powers 
could extend, but are not so limited, to delegating greater 
authority at the reservation level, eliminating red tape, 
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revising the laws which apply to Indians and renouncing 
termination as a Government policy. Without any new 
laws the BIA can do such things as initiate procedures to 
assure that Indian funds earmarked for public facilities 
(such as roads) are spent in ways that actually benefit the 
Indians; enforce preferential employment guarantees for 
Indians in Government contracts; train Indians to better 
manage their assets and affairs free of Government pater- 
nalism; protect the Indian from unfair state and local 
taxation and assure him his rightful share of state and local 
services. Equally important, the Bureau could allow the 
tribes greater latitude in designing their tribal governments 
and delegate more authority to those governments. Certainly 
the Bureau could cease practices which discriminate against 
Indians in favor of Bureau employees. 

As Helen Mitchell, former recording secretary of the 
National Congress of American Indians, told JBIA Com- 
missioner Robert Bennett at a Regional meeting at Spokane, 
Washington: 

“I firmly believe that legislation is not necessary but in 
a very few items. The NCAI Executive Committee, and 
other leaders, sat around a table and took a cross 
section of Indian country. We found that what can’t 
be done in the Portland Area is being done in [the] 
Aberdeen Area, and what can’t be done in [tne] Aber- 
deen Area is being done in Phoenix and so on down the 
line. I suggest, Mr. Commissioner, that the power is 
within your reach.” 0 

The authority is there; at times, BIA officials have ad- 
mitted it. Commissioner Bennett, in Albuquerque shortly 
before his term ended, said: “I believe as we look over the 
authority we already have, that Congress has already given 
us, we can make greater delegation of this authority ... to 
the Superintendents so there can be quicker decision-mak- 
ing to enable Indian people to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities they now have.” 7 

Bennett also declared that he expects no difficulties 
in securing cooperation from Congress. He said, “I hope we 
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can work with the Congress to get these opportunities for 
you to make more decisions. . . . The atmosphere and the 
environment for Indian opportunity is much better than it 
has ever been. There is much good will in the Congress. . . ” 
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II. Historical Background 

A. The Problem of Indian Administration (excerpts) 

( The Meriam Report Report of a Survey Made at the Request 
of Hon, Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, and Submitted 
to Him, February 21 , 1928 ) 
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CHAPTER V 



ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL INDIAN WORK 

Three fundamental recommendations must be made for strength- 
ening the organization of the Indian Service. Briefly summarized, 
they are: 

. i. The creation, in connection with the Washington office, of a 
professional and scientific Division of Planning and Development. 

2 . A material strengthening of the school and reservation forces 
that are in direct contact with the Indians and are responsible for 
developing and improving their economic and social condition 
through education in the broadest sense of the word. 

3. The maximum practical decentralization of authority so that 
to the fullest possible extent initiative and responsibility may be 
vested in the local officers in direct contact with the Indians. 

Each of the recommendations requires elaboration and each will 
be taken up in turn. 

A PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC "DIVISION OF 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT" 

The functions of the recommended 99 Division of Planning and 
Development ” may be outlined briefly as follows : 

1. To advise the Commissioner in matters requiring technical 
or scientific knowledge of particular problems. 

2 . At the request of the Commissioner and subject to his approval 
to formulate pregrams and develop policies to be carried out by 
administrative officers or to assist in planning and arranging co- 
operative programs with state and local authorities. 

3. To visit schools and agencies and to report to the Commis- 
sioner upon the effectiveness of the administration in those fields 
of work that are professional, technical, or scientific in character. 

4. To visit schools and agencies and to advise and counsel with 
superintendents and other employees regarding the development 
and improvement of these specialized activities. 

$. Upon direction of the Commissioner to investigate and hold 
hearings upon matters of special complaint that involve^ f ^hnical 
or scientific subjects. 
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No one who studies the Indian Service can fail to be impressed 
with the diversity of its activities. No other government agency 
exceeds it in the number and variety of the fields of human activity 
which it embraces. It must minister to all the needs of well over 
200,000 Indians who are, without any possibility of legal quibHe, 
still wards of the government, and it is deeply concerned with the 
entire Indian population numbering over 300,000. 

In behalf of its wards the government must make provision for 
the promotion of health, education, economic development in agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, forestry, and a great variety of other 
industries, advancement in social conditions including family life 
and community activities, and the maintenance of law and order. 
It must also conserve and often manage the property of its wards, 
in some instances a task of great financial responsibility.* These 
functions must be performed, not with respect to a concentrated 
homogeneous population embraced in a comparatively small area, 
but with respect to widely scattered groups often living in almost 
.unbelievable isolation and varying all the way from extremely 
primitive to those who have reached approximately the same scale 
of development as the prevailing white civilization of their com- 
munities. The economic and social conditions with which the 
Service must deal are equally varied. Many different kinds of 
agriculture must be known to the Service — ordinary farming with 
a sufficient rainfall, dry farming, farming under irrigation in a cli- 
mate which will give seven cuttings of alfalfa in a year, farming 
under irrigation where the season is so short that maturing a crop is 
a problem, livestock raising whose summer and winter feed are both 
available, and livestock raising where the problem of wintering 
stock is serious. The economic resources of the wards vary all the 
way from those of the Osages, submerged by a flood of unearned 
income,* to the many Indians submerged by extreme poverty occa- 
sioned by the utter lack of agricultural or industrial resources on 
their lands. 

Add to the administrative problems the pressure coming from the 
encroachments of white civilization with both its good and its bad ; 

•The activities of the Service are , discussed in detail in Schmeckebter, 
The Office of Indian Affairs, pp. 143-269. 

* For information on poverty of the Osages at one time, and present eco- 
nomic and soda! condition, see Schmcckebier, pp. 111-15. 
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missionaries of many different sects and denominations, some broad, 
tolerant, and cooperative, and' others not; whites anxious to help 
and protect the Indians but with an extreme divergence of views 
as to how it is to be done; whites anxious to despoil the Indians of 
their property without conscience as to the means to be employed ; 
persons hold.ng public office with views regarding Indians and 
their rights as widely variant as are those entertained by the 
different classes of whites. Scramble all these things together with 
many more not specifically mentioned and one gets a very much 
simplified victure of the job of the Indian Service, and of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ 

No Commissioner of Indian Affairs, however able and efficient, 
can possibly be master of all the fields of knowledge which must be 
brought to bear in the administration of the Indian Service. To a 
lesser extent this same statement may be made with respect to 
superintendents of agencies and schools. The jobs are too varied 
and diversified, the number of fields involved too great. It is not 
surprising therefore, frequently to encounter in the field intelligent 
and observing Indians who attribute some of their failure to ad- 
vance to the frequent changes in programs and policies resulting 
from a change in the office of superintendent. One superintendent 
advocates stock raising as the economic salvation of his Indians, 
and his Indians attempt to follow his leadership. His successor 
says stock raising is no good, that the Indians must raise corn, 
and again they attempt to take his advice. A third superintendent 
follows who says the Indians cannot get anywhere with com, they 
must try sheep. It is small wonder the Indians become skeptical 
of their Moses. 

Astute observers say that what has happened on some of the 
reservations because of changes in officials and policies is to a con- 
siderable extent true of the Indian Service as a whole, that it has 
had similar reversals of policy and program ; and considerable evi- 
dence warrants such a conclusion. A previous administration rode 
hard the theory that the salvation of the fiidian was to turn him 
loose from government supervision. Competency commissions went 
through the Indian country applying this theory wholesale, and 
many a poor Indian found himself a patent-in-fee Indian without 
the knowledge and ability to stand on his own feet, without gov- 
ernment advice and assistance. The present administration wisely 
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called a halt, and is proceeding on a far more cautious and con- 
servative policy, with less regard for a radical theory and more 
for practical facts. Tribal herds had their vogue. They probably 
went up too fast and came down too hard. They undoubtedly have 
their place, for on some of the reservations stock raising is the main 
economic possibility. The fact is, however, that the Indian Service 
has lacked for its different jurisdictions a well considered, well 
rounded program, arrived at after a full and careful consideration 
of the various essential factors in the situation by persons com- 
petent through training and experience to evaluate these factors 
and develop such a program. 

Without stopping tn discuss the more or less academic question 
of whether this failure has resulted from a lack of funds, or from 
a lack of vision of the necessity for such work, or a combination of 
the twoy it may be said unqualifiedly that the Indian Service lacks 
expert technical advisers in most branches of its work. The duty 
of studying, planning, and developing has fallen on general admin- 
ntrative officers, whose days are already filled with myriads of 
administrative duties, some major and some minor. Although in 
wane instances these employees have considerable technical knowl- 
edge and experience in some one or more special fields covered by 
the Indian Service, they cannot possibly be experts in them all. 
As administrators they must be general men, not specialists, and 
the work of surveying conditions and working out programs calls 
tor specialists who can cooperate and develop a program which 
food general administrative men can carry out. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs needs the advice and assis- 
tance of such men in addition to that of his administrative assis- 
tants. In the matter of school curriculum, for example, he needs 
not only the advice and experience of those who have devoted their 
fives to the administration of Indian schools, but also of those who, 
fret from the burden of administrative work, have had the train- 
ing and the opportunity to specialize in the study of curricula in 
al kinds of schools and can bring to the Indian Service the wealth 
«f experience gained in educational enterprises conducted under 
widely differing conditions. Both types are necessary ; one without 
Ae other is like a single blade of a pair of shears. 

Superintendents of agencies and of schools are equally in need 
•f expert advice and assistance in the varied activities of their 
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administration. Numerous instances can be cited of able efficient 
field administrators who would be quick to profit from suggestions 
for improvement in lines of activity which lie outside the range 
of their special training and experience. Again it must be em- 
phasized that they are not being criticized because their training 
and experience do not embrace every line of activity they are called 
upon to supervise and administer. To get administrators who had 
such training and experience would be humanly impossible. They 
must have specialists to whom they can turn for aid. As an illus- 
tration of what may be done in this direction may be cited the 
progress made in the Indian schools in recent years in the teaching 
of home economics, an improvement brought about in no small 
measure by the employment of a specialist in this field to advise 
and work with the school administrators. What the superinten- 
dents need is far more assistance of this general character, so that 
in each important field they can secure expert technical aid. 

These technically trained and experienced persons are also 
needed to investigate complaints from the field which are technical 
in their nature. As an. instance, a group of Indians complain that 
they have been charged with heavy construction costs for the 
irrigation of their lands, a work undertaken by the government 
upon its own initiative, and that it is impossible for them so to 
use their lands that they can meet the construction charge and the 
operation and maintenance charge. They have the fear that the 
whole enterprise is a conspiracy ultimately to deprive them of their 
land and get it into the hands of white men. The hurried examina- 
tion of this case by the present survey indicated that the Indians 
were probably right in their impression that under existing condi- 
tions in agriculture they could not make the land pay the charges ; 
but it was extremely doubtful if any white people would take it 
over if they had to meet the same charges. The Secretary of the 
Interior has himself recognized the necessity for technical and 
scientific investigation in these fairly numerous irrigation raw 
and has appointed a well qualified fact finding committee to visit 
the various irrigation projects in the Indian Service. Similar in- 
vestigations are needed in many fields and the Indian Service needs 
in its organization a definite provision for making them, hence 
the recommendation for a Division of Planning and Development. 
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This Division should as a general rule be kept free from regular 
routine administrative duties. The regular administrative duties 
should be left in the administrative units as at present. When called 
upon to do so by the Commissioner, members of the Division should 
study and report upon the work of the administrative units, but 
they should not issue orders to superintendents or attempt to 
assume any direct administrative authority* If orders are to be 
issued, they should come from the Commissioner so that there may 
be no confusion in lines of responsibility and authority. Heads of 
administrative units should, however, be free to seek the advice and 
suggestions of members of the Division when technical and sci- 
entific questions are involved. 

Organization and Procedure. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs should be ex officio, the chairman or director of the Divi- 
sion. Routine matters of administration in the Division should be 
handled by an executive clerk or secretary. The members of the 
staff of the Division should each have a permanent or residual 
status of independence of other members of the Division and 
should report directly to the Commissioner for all assignments. 
Their temporary relations to each other should be established from 
time to time by assignments to projects made by the Commissioner. 
Thus an organization can be perfected for each project according 
to the needs of that project without undue embarrassment from 
previously established lines of authority and responsibility, and 
without undue commitment as to future lines. 

To be more specific, an outstanding need for planning and de- 
velopment at the present moment relates to the Pima Reservation 
where the entire situation will be changed as the result of the build- 
ing of the Cbolidge.Dam, and the irrigation of some 30,000 to 
40,000 acres of land affecting about 4500 Indians. Here the Indian 
Service has a problem of the first magnitude calling for the best 
expert advice obtainable. It would be folly to entrust it to a single 
superintendent whose training and experience is that of a general 
administrator. 

The Commissioner should be able to organize through his Divi- 
sion of Planning and Development a special committee to develop 
the entire program for the work. In this instance he might select 
as director of the particular project an agricultural economist or 
a broad gauged irrigation engineer. With them should be someone 
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who knows thoroughly farm demonstration work, another who can 
tie the schools into the program, and a third who can visualize the 
relation of the women to the enterprise. Some legal questions will 
doubtless arise, relating to water rights or to the possibilities of 
re-allotting certain families whose present allotments may not be 
within the area to be irrigated or of cancelling allotments Vrhere the 
present allottee cannot possibly make beneficial use of the water. 
A lawyer may have to be assigned to give some aid in the project, 
and others may prove necessary. The Commissioner should be as 
free to organize the project as is necessary without being hampered 
by previously established lines of authority and without committing 
himself as to what he will do in another assignment. 

In such a Division of Planning and Development it may happen 
that a member of the staff may have simultaneously two or more 
assignments. In one he may be a subordinate with a minor assign- 
ment, in another he may be the responsible directing head. His 
position in each assignment will depend on the nature and needs 
of the particular project. 

Although the Commissioner of Indian Affairs should be the 
official head of the Division, it does not by any means follow that 
he personally must do the detailed work of planning and organizing 
each project. Again to resort to a specific illustration, it is generally 
recognized that the present uniform standardized course of study 
for Indian schools has outlived its usefulness. The whole subject 
must be gone into again from the bottom up. The Commissioner 
might well consult the chief administrative man in charge of schools 
and the strongest specialist in his Division of Planning and De- 
velopment in the field of school curriculum and ask them to prepare 
for him a plan for the organization of this project of radical 
changes to make the course of study fit the needs of the particular 
Indians who are being provided with schools. After consultation 
with them and after administrative review of their recommenda- 
tions, he would issue substantially their plan for the conduct of 
the project 

Positions In the Division. The positions in the Division should 
be of two types, temporary and permanent. Temporary positions 
should provide opportunity for the retention for projects of special 
importance of specialists from other organizations. In some in- 
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stances the positions would be temporary because the Service does 
not have enough work in the particular field to justify the perma- 
nent retention of a specialist in it ; in others, because the specialist 
needed is an outstanding man in the field and could only be secured 
temporarily for the single project* Some of these specialists would 
be drawn from other organizations in the national government, 
notably the Public Health Service, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Children's Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
United States Employment Service, In many instances in develop- 
ing an agricultural program for a reservation, :: would be desirable 
to retain temporarily specialists from the local state experiment 
stations and the state agricultural colleges, not only because of their 
specialized knowledge of local agriculture but also because through 
them effective plans of coSperative work between the national and 
the state governments can be perfected, thus facilitating the ulti- 
mate passage of the Indians from their status of wards of the 
.national government to that of full Hedged citizens of the state, 
Often specialists from colleges or universities or from private 
foundations or organizations will be found desirable, especially 
.when they are representatives of organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the National Tuberculosis Association, the Ameri- 
can Child" Health Association, or others like them, which may be 
in a position to render substantial aid on a cooperative basis in the 
actual execution of the plans after they have been developed. At 
times it will be desirable to have on these projects staff representa- 
tives of private organizations, which are particularly devoted to 
Indian affairs, and of missionary organizations which are at work 
in the field and whose intelligent understanding of the plan and 
effective cooperation in its prosecution are greatly to be desired 
even though they may not be absolutely essential* This device of 
having them represented in the formative stage would bring to the 
Indian Service the advantage of their knowledge and experience, 
and would at the same time tend to minimize that friction, now 
fairly frequently encountered, which generally has its origin in 
misunderstandings* 

For the major activities of the Service which are continuous, the 
effort should be made to retain permanently highly qualified special- 
ists who wilf quickly acquire a detailed knowledge of the Indian 
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Service and bring that knowledge to such temporary specialists as 
may from time to time be retained, so that the division coordinates 
the specialized knowledge of the Indian Service with the best 
knowledge gained by other organizations doing related work. The 
permanent specialists, if well qualified for their positions, will know 
and be in contact with the workers in their field in other organi- 
zations and will know what they are doing, and thus can advise the 
Commissioner regarding whom to retain for special project^. 

, To attempt at this time to say precisely what permanent positions 
should be created would be unwise, because time has not been 
available for a thorough discussion of the subject with the various 
officers of the Service and others whose detailed knowledge should 
be brought to bear on it. A valuable purpose will, however, be 
served by discussing briefly the needs as they have been seen by the 
members of the staff of the present survey. 

Health. Promotion of health and the relief of the sick are func- 
tions of such extreme importance that they always merit first 
consideration. Fortunately at present the Indian Service is prob- 
ably better equipped for planning and developmental work in the 
field of health than in any other branch of its activities. The 
present administration has already taken a great step in advance in 
enlisting the whole-hearted cooperation of the Public Health 
Service. The chief medical officer of the Indian Service is a com-, 
missioned officer in the Public Health Service. He is well equipped 
for planning and developmental work. As is set forth at length in 
the special report relating to health, he should be supplied with a 
small staff of specialists to aid him in developing and perfecting 
the specialized medical services which must be rendered. The posi- 
tion of epidemiologist at present authorized should be filled. New 
positions should be created for specialists representing the fields of 
tuberculosis, trachoma, child hygiene, venereal disease, and hospital 
administration. Their duties should be primarily consultive rather 
than administrative, and much of their time should be available for 
work with the Division of Planning and Development. Other heeds 
for medical specialists can doubtless be supplied from time to- time 
by further details from the Public Health Service in such a way 
that the extensive and varied resources of that strong organization 
will be available for the Indian Service. As has previously been 
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pointed out, this proposed project method of planning and develop- 
ment will furnish an effective means by which the aid of other 
organizations such as state boards of health, the American Public 
Health Association, the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Red Cross, the Commonwealth Fund, and the American 
Child Health Association can be brought in, not to do an inde- 
pendent unrelated thing, but to do a particular part of a carefully 
worked out program. 

The field of public health nursing also might properly be con- 
sidered under this heading of health but it seems better to take it 
up later under family and community life as it is so closely con- 
cerned with the education and development of women for home life. 

Education. As will be repeated again and again throughout this 
report practically all activities of the Indian Service should be 
educational in the broad sense. All employees in the Division of 
Planning and Development will be primarily concerned with Indian 
education, whether they are specialists in health, in economic ad- 
vancement, in family and community life, in legal affairs, or in the 
more formal education given in schools. Under the present heading 
of education, however, will be considered only those positions con- 
cerned more directly with schools. 

In the vitally important field of the school program much plan- 
ning and development is needed to meet changed conditions and 
to bring the Indian schools abreast of the schools in progressive 
white communities, to make them fit better into the general educa- 
tional systems of the states in which they lie, and to bring about 
that greater diversity of educational practice and procedure called 
for by the great diversity in the advancement of the Indians in the 
different sections of the country and in the economic and social 
conditions which confront them. Fortunately in this field the 
national government already has in its service a considerable body 
of well qualified specialists in the different branches of educational 
activity which will be involved, notably, in the Bureau of Education 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Much can there- 
fore be achieved through cooperative effort It would seem as if 
the wisest procedure would be at the outset to secure for the Divi- 
sion of Planning and Development one permanent specialist in 
education, selected because of his breadth of knowledge of the 



general field and his contacts with the educational activities of the 
country. He should be able to advise with the Commissioner and 
with the administrative officers in charge of schools in planning 
projects and serve as the liaison officer to secure from other organi- 
zations, national, state, and private, the specialists needed for par- 
ticular projects. Experience may demonstrate that some of these 
specialists brought in for temporary assignments are rendering 
such Valuable aid that they will be retained for very considerable 
periods. In this connection it should be pointed out that colleges, 
universities, and educational systems are recognizing in an increas- 
ing degree the desirability of releasing their specialists for special 
service in projects of public importance. They recognize that they 
themselves profit in the long run from such a practice whatever 
may be the immediate inconvenience. Thus the Indian Service 
will probably find that it can enlist for its work some of the very 
best men and women in the country, persons who will accept tem- 
porary appointments though they would not consider a permanent 
position. 

Economic Development. Possibly the outstanding need of the 
Indian Service lies in the general field of economic development, 
because here the Service is, at present, at its weakest. 

Abundant evidence indicates the extreme importance of agri cul- 
ture. It is by far the dominant industry among the Indians. The 
economic resources of most of them are predominantly agricultural. 
Agriculture in practically all its forms means an outdoor life. The 
Indian by inheritance is, of course, an outdoor man; and even if 
this were not the fact, the data regarding his health would indicate 
the necessity of directing him toward outdoor work. It follows 
therefore that great attention should be given the subject of agri- 
cultural development 

■ Agricultural Economist. The first need of the Service with 
respect to agriculture is an agricultural economist who with other 
members of the Division of Planning and Development and with 
the administrative officers, can make a real study of the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the several jurisdictions and formulate a more 
or less permanent educational agricultural program which will be 
fitted to the resources of each jurisdiction and will not be subject 
to change with changing superintendents. 
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Cattle and Sheep Specialists. Since much of the Indian land is 
fit only for grazing and since cattle raising and sheep raising are 
each specialties, there is need, at least for several years, for a well 
qualified man in each of these two subjects. Sheep raising appears 
to offer exceptional opportunities. 

Agricultural Demonstrator . Great improvement is needed in in- 
structing Indians in agriculture and especially in furnishing them 
leadership and encouragement. The permanent staff should there- 
fore include one man thoroughly posted on agricultural demonstra- 
tion work, with wide acquaintanceship among the agricultural ex- 
tension workers of the country, especially of the Middle West and 
the Far West. In this instance personality is important, for this 
official should be able to stimulate the local forces in the field and, 
more important, the Indians themselves. Several superintendents 
have demonstrated the possibility of rousing in the Indians pride 
in accomplishment. The person selected for this position should 
have this power to a marked degree. 

Although other agricultural specialists would be needed from 
time to time in the temporary positions already described, it is 
believed that with these four positions created and ably filled, 
reasonably rapid progress could be expected in the formulating of 
well considered plans and in getting them under way. Again atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that the form of organization 
proposed would permit of utilizing the temporary services of spe- 
cialists from the United States Department of Agriculture, from 
state departments, and from state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 

Vocational Guidance. Since not all Indians wish to be agricul- 
turists and since not all reservations offer real opportunities for 
agricultural development, consideration must be given to getting 
.Indians established in other industrial pursuits. Some movement to 
cities is already in evidence and more rather than less lies ahead. 
Intelligent planning and development in this field affords a real 
opportunity for constructive service, which will bear fruit in two 
ways. First, it will aid Indians in getting placed and adjusted, 
something which they very much need because of their lack of 
contact with urban industrial conditions, tneir lack of knowledge 
of these conditions and requirements, and their natural timidity 
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when in direct contact with white competition. Second, the experi- 
ence gained in these efforts will give real data for revising and 
developing the industrial training given in the Indian schools. It 
would hardly seem as if the Indian Service itself would have to 
develop an elaborate machinery for finding positions. For this 
branch of the work it should establish connections with existing 
agencies national, state, and local. It will, of course, require field 
employees on the reservations to make this work effective. The 
first need is for a thorough study and a well developed plan. The 
person selected should be well qualified for making contacts and 
preferably should have a fairly wide acquaintanceship with persons 
engaged in placement work. 

Native Arts and Industries . The survey staff has been impressed 
by the possibilities of the development of native Indian art a^d its 
application as an enrichment to our industry. Already possibilities 
in this direction have been demonstrated by private organizations 
and activities. The whole subject is considered more at length else- 
where, both from the economic standpoint* and from the social 
and psychological/ It would seem that, encouraged and developed, 
it would not only add materially to the econo nic resources of the 
Indians, many of whom are in great leed, but it would also furnish 
them the opportunity to make a distinctly Indian contribution to 
our civilization which would appeal to their very proper racial 
pride. The possibilities are such that the nationU government could 
well afford for several years to retain at least one competent per- 
son, who with assistance from temporary specialists could go into 
the matter thoroughly and determine its possibilities. 

Family and Community Life. The second broad field in which 
much remains to be done is in planning and developing well rounded 
programs relating to family life, home conditions, and recreation. 
These subjects are closely interrelated with health, school, and 
economic efficiency. The conditions found by the survey and 
detailed recommendations with reference thereto are presented in 

detail in other sections of the report.* The purpose here is briefly 

i 

'Pages 531 to 533. 

'Pages 645 to 651. 

* See die chapter on Family and Community Life, especially pages 6 29 to 
658, the chapter on Health, especially 259 to 274, and that on Education, 
especially, pages 548 to 351 and 399 to 402. 



to point out the positions in these fields which should be provided 
for in the Division of Planning and Development. 

Public Health Nursing. Under the present administration the 
Indian Service has recognized the need for well trained public 
health nurses to visit the Indian homes, both to care for the sick 
and to give instructions in matters relating to health. It already 
has on its central staff a public health nurse whose duties are to 
develop this highly important activity. The beneficial results of this 
work are already apparent, although the Service has been handi- 
capped by lack of funds for its rapid extension. The Division of 
Planning and Development should include at least one specialist 
in this field, so that as rapidly as possible the needs of the several 
jurisdictions for this important service may be determined and 
presented to Congress for appropriations. The necessity for the 
rapid development of this Service is so great as to warrant the 
recommendation that at least one well equipped person be free to 
devote all her time to planning and development, relieved of all 
responsibilities for the routine of administration. 

{Home Demonstration Work. The Indian Service has long recog- 
nized in the field the need for what is known generally as home 
demonstration work, but the standards which it set for this activity, 
arrived at years ago when such activities were in their infancy, have 
been too low to be effective. It has recently made a noteworthy 
advance in connection with teaching domestic science and home 
making in the schools, through the employment for its central staff, 
of a person technically trained and experienced in domestic science 
and home making. It needs to apply the same principle in its work 
on the reservation. The first step in this direction should be secur- 
ing for its Division of Planning and Development a person thor- 
oughly trained and experienced in home demonstration work in 
rural communities, so that it may have the benefit of the great body 
of knowledge and experience that has been accumulated in this field. 

Social Service. The Service apparently has never had the ad- 
vantage of the great body of knowledge and experience which has 
been accumulated through what, for lack of a better term, is called 
social work and which concerns itself with aiding handicapped 
families or individuals in adjusting themselves to their environ- 
ment. The leading colleges and universities now give courses cover- 
ing these fields and several special schools of high rank have been 
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established to train persons in the principles involved and their 
application. Persons with this excellent training and with wide and 
successful practical experience are available. One such person 
should be on the central staff of the Indian Service, so that it will 
have the benefit of this type of knowledge and be kept in contact 
with the organizations that are now rendering such service in white 
communities, both urban and rural. The need for work of this 
character in the Indian Service is striking, as will be apparent from 
reading the section of this report regarding family life* 

Law and Order. The Division of Planning and Development 
would be incomplete without one permanent man with excellent 
legal training. He should have in addition a broad social back- 
ground, as many of the legal matters with which he will be con- 
cerned are distinctly social in their nature, marriage and divorce, 
the handling of petty offenders, juvenile and adult, the provision 
of legal aid for the poor and ignorant in cases which are petty from 
a national standpoint but vital to the individual Indian who is trying 
to get on his feet and finds himself victimized by his sharper neigh- 
bor. The questions of whether the Indians should be subject to 
state laws regarding marriage and divorce and crime, for example, 
cannot.be answered by one uniform decision, applicable to the 
entire Indian country; they must be answered by detailed studies 
of particular jurisdictions with due regard to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Indians and their geographical location 
or, in other words, their isolation. These subjects are of course 
discussed in detail in other sections of the report.' It is believed 
that they demonstrate clearly the need for a permanent position to 
be filled by a person competent to bring to their consideration 
specialized knowledge and wide experience and to establish con- 
tacts with organizations having special experience in these fields. 

Classification of . Positions, Salaries, Appropriations, etc. 
These recommendations for permanent positions in the Division 
of Planning and Development would call for eleven specialists in 
addition to the five needed as assistants to the medical director who 
might administratively be attached to his office. One permanent 

' * Pages 547 to 661. 

'Pages 743 to 8u. 
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position should be created in each of the following fields; school 
education, agricultural economics, cattle raising, sheep raising, agri- 
cultural demonstration, vocational guidance and placement, de- 
velopment and application of native arts and industries, public 
health nursing, home demonstration, social work, and law in its 
social aspects. Again it should be emphasized that in the broad 
sense every one of these positions, whatever the specialty, would 
lie primarily concerned with Indian education. 

These positions should be classified as of senior professional 
grade (Grade 5) of the Professional and Scientific Service, as 
established by the Classification Act of 1923. Their duties will 
require them to perform advisory and research work based upon 
the established principles of a profession or science, and requiring 
professional scientific or technical training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing, and many years of practical, successful and progressive 
experience in the application of these principles. They will be 
required to serve as consulting specialists and independently to 
plan, organize, and conduct investigations in original research or 
developmental work in their special professional, scientific, or tech- 
nical fields. They should be persons of established reputation and 
standing. Their salaries under the Gassification Act should range 
from $5200 to $6000. 

In some instances it may prove practicable to fill these positions 
by the transfer of persons already on the professional and scientific 
staffs of other government offices, but in general they should be 
filled by open competition nationally advertised. This advertising 
could well embody an announcement of plans for the developing 
and improving the service for the Indians. Well done it would not 
only attract an able group of competitors but also would greatly 
strengthen the standing of the Indian Service with the public. 

The appropriation for this Division, exclusive of the specialists 
to aid the m edical director, should be a lump sum to be available 
for salaries arid travelling expenses, including by all means at- 
tendance at meetings at government expense. To allow for freedom 
in employing temporary specialists and an adequate allowance for 
travelling expenses and clerical assistance an appropriation of 
$250,000 is recommended. 
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STRENGTHENING THE SCHOOL AND AGENCY FORCES IN 
DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE INDIANS 

The second fundamental step in improving the Indian Service 
should be to strengthen those forces that come in direct contact 
with the Indians. 

Superintendents' Salaries Should be Increased. The Service 
is to be congratulated on the high average level it has been able 
to maintain in the positions of school and agency superintendents, 
despite the relatively low salaries paid for these positions. To no 
small extent this situation may be due to the fact that many of these 
men are now past middle age and have spent many years in the 
Service. Several of the outstanding ones entered during the^ 
nineties, when opportunities were few and when men of excellent 
general training and ability could be secured for relatively small 
salaries. In these later years of higher prices and high costs of 
living, they have stayed on, partly because of their devotion to 
their work and to the Indians, and partly because training and 
experience as superintendent of an Indian reservation or an Indian 
school have little market outside the government. The question of 
comparative salaries was forced upon the attention of the survey 
staff when on the way from a fairly large reservation with all its 
intricate problems of human relations a stop was made to visit a 
strip coal mine, and it was learned that the man who operated the 
electrical scoop shovel got more for his comparatively short day 
than did the superintendent of the Indian reservation who could 
know no hours. 

The salaries of superintendents have been adjusted somewhat 
through the so-called reclassification of the field services of the 
government, but further increases are warranted. The effort should 
be to make, effective the plan of having a fairly wide salary range 
for each superintendency, with the minimum in the neighborhood of 
the present salaries and with a maximum materially higher; as 
much as a third to a half higher would not be in the least unreason- 
able. Efficient and able superintendents with fine records and long 
service should be advance^ to the maximum. 

Transfers of Superintendents Should be Minimized. The 
range between the minimum salary and the maximum should be 
especially wide in the case of the smaller jurisdictions. To a certain 
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extent it is perhaps necessary and inevitable that they be used as 
training schools for the superintendents, but such use is hard on 
the Indians. When a superintendent has established friendly rela- 
tions with his Indians, has won their confidence, and is exerting 
real leadership, his success may be rewarded by his transfer to 
another jurisdiction where the salary is higher. His own emotions 
may be mixed ; the natural satisfaction of having a higher salary 
offset by regret at having to leave a job just at a time when he 
believed that he had steam up and was ready for real progress. 
Time and time again in the course of the survey it was almost 
pathetic to talk with superintendents whose hearts were with the 
Indians they had left behind, and whose overwhelming desire was 
to know how things were going with them, and what the survey 
staff thought of conditions on that reservation. It was, moreover, 
pathetic to talk with the Indians and to hear from them the many 
expressions of admiration and regard for the superintendent who 
had gone. Perhaps a past superintendent always looks better than 
a present one, but often the Indians would give concrete evidence 
of the real positions of leadership that the past superintendent had 
achieved and which so far as could be observed the successor did 
not promise to reach.* Every effort should be exerted to hold 
transfers of superintendents to a minimum and to provide for 
rewarding successful work on a small reservation by higher salary 
on that reservation. Too great emphasis can hardly be laid on the 
necessity for a superintendent to know his Indians and have their 
confidence, and that is something which cannot be done in a day. 

Retirement Ages Should be Reduced. The age of retirement, 
under the present retirement law, is seventy, an age altogether too 
' hi gh for the Indian field service, and especially for superintendents 
of reservations. Only the exceptional man in the sixties, especially 
the late sixties, is possessed of the physical vigor demanded for 

a In one striking case the home of a comparatively young Indian man was 
visited. A former superintendent had inspired him to real effort and he had 
been well on the road to success. As the Indian farmer who was our guide 
expressed it “ He was sort of a pet of Mr. — . Mr. — would go out evenings 
whenever he could get a few of the boys together and he would sit round 
with them talking farming, and he had this boy going. The next man was 
more of an office man and he didn't get out much with the Indians. After 
. Mr. — left this boy quit, and nobody lias been able to get him to take any 
interest since.” 
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efloctive work in the real Indian country. Distances arc great, 
roads often poor, sometimes passable only after strenuous physical 
labor in snow, rain, or mud, bridges arc often doubtful and some- 
times entirely absent, and the temperature ranges arc extreme. 
Often a trip to a distant part of the jurisdiction requires the better 
part of a day, driving through a country so remote that the persons 
in the ear aiv almost entirely dependent on their own resources in 
case of any trouble. I.unch must be carried or eaten out of cans 
at a trader’s store along the road. When night comes the super- 
intendent is fortunate if he can put up with one of his district 
employees in a warm house, where he can get a meal prepared by 
a good cook and have a good bed in a room with the chill off. He 
may be where lie is thankful to have a bed at all and to have a 
stove and firewood. 

Under conditions such as these, it is not surprising to find sonic 
of the superintendents of advanced age becoming office men, spend- 
ing much of their time on paper work that more vigorous super- 
intendents delegate to their chief clerks, making their Indians come 
long distances to them even regarding fairly petty matters, and 
depending almost entirely for the necessary information as to actual 
conditions upon the reports of their district employees, reports the 
reliability of which the more vigorous superintendents check by 
first hand observation. The district employees find themselves left 
pretty much to their own devices, with only such direction and 
inspiration as the superintendent can give them at the agency office. 
The Indians, quick to observe and often to criticize, do .not miss 
the facts. Their feeling sometimes is bitter, especially if a con- 
siderable part of the cost of administering the reservation is paid 
from tribal funds, or if they have previously had a superintendent 
whose belief was that a superintendent’s main job is to be out on 
the reservation with his Indians, stimulating them to economic 
effort and to the improvement of home conditions. The best 
superintendents do take this view, and although they require a great 
deal of their district employees and place responsibility on them, 
they really supervise and direct their work on the spot where they 
can see conditions with their own eyes, and talk with the Indians 
involved, not in a hurried interview in the office, dependent entirely 
upon words exchanged through an interpreter, but right on the 
Indian’s own land or in his own shack with the family gathered 
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about. One can often see more in such a visit than the district 
employee could possibly report, especially where it is very evident 
that the Indian and the district man are not getting along. 

The purpose of stating this situation clearly is not to blame the 
men of advanced age for not doing things which physically they 
are unfit to do. An attempt to do them would in some cases be 
almost suicidal. The purpose is to show the reason for recommend- 
ing that retirement in the Indian Service be made permissible at age 
sixty and compulsory at age sixty-five with permissive extensions 
in exceptional cases to seventy. The employee at sixty should have 
the privilege of saying “ the time has come for me to quit, I am 
too old to do the work,” and the government should have the 
privilege of retiring him upon its own initiative. The adoption of 
this provision would materially raise the average level of the super- 
intendents in the Service. 

Retirement Allowances Should be Revised. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that a mere change in the ages of retire- 
ment will not be very effective in inducing voluntary retirement 
unless the retirement allowances for the higher paid employees in 
the government service are made more nearly adequate, and have 
some relationship to the salary of the position occupied. The super- 
intendent occupying a position paying $3000 with a comfortable 
house, lighted and heated, is going to hesitate a long time before 
he voluntarily applies for retirement on $1200 with no allowances. 
It is a whole lot easier to degenerate into a swivel-chair superin- 
tendent. The administration, too, will be slow to act especially if 
the superintendent has a long record of good service, and if the 
decline is gradual and not marked by any bad breaks. 

Higher Qualifications for New Employees. Future appoint- 
ments to superintendencies should be made with more consideration 
of the technical requirements of the positions on the particular 
reservations and the qualifications possessed by the available candi- 
dates. On certain reservations the economic possibilities are of an 
outstanding type, such as farming under natural rainfall, farming 
under irrigation, stock raising, or forestry. Other things being 
anywhere nearly equal, a person with good fundamental training 
and experience in these fields is likely to prove superior to someone 
whose chief qualifications for the work are his knowledge of the 
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office and of an Indian agency and his familiarity with the rules 
and regulations of the Service, Personality and administrative 
ability must of course always be given major consideration, but it 
should be possible in a Service as large as that dealing with the 
Indians to find persons possessed of these qualities in addition 
to the highly desirable training and experience in the lines along 
which lie the principal opportunities for the economic advancement 
of the particular Indians. One of the reasons for the recommenda- 
tions which are to follow for raising the requirements for farmers, 
forester, industrial and other teachers, and other professional and 
scientific subordinate workers, and for the establishment of the 
scientific and professional Division of Planning and Development, 
already described, is that such provisions will give the Service a 
far larger body of well equipped persons from whom selection 
may be made for promotion to superintendents. Examination of 
the ages of the superintendents will disclose that in the course of 
the next ten years the Service will have to replace a very con- 
siderable number of its veteran superintendents; and it may be 
questioned whether the younger timber at present in sight is as 
good as the old, for in the past ten or fifteen years positions in 
the Indian Service have not been nearly as attractive as they were 
when the present older superintendents entered the Service. It 
must be stated clearly that many' of the present younger superin- 
tendents are excellent men and that there is no intention of dis- 
crediting them as a class in any way; but the Service will probably 
have to make more replacements in the fairly near future than it 
has for a good many years, and it should be giving consideration 
to that fact because of the vitally important place that superin- 
tendents, both school and agency, occupy in work for the advance- 
ment of the Indians. 

Raising Qualifications for Employees in Direct Contact with 
Indians. The entrance standards for all positions where the em- 
ployee comes in direct contact with the Indians to aid and lead them 
in a technical field should be placed on a reasonably high profes- 
sional basis. It must be constantly borne in mind that these persons 
are primarily teachers ; that their duties are not to do for the In- 
dians but to teach the Indians to do for themselves and to give them 
encouragement and leadership. In some of the more remote parts 
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of the Indian country these employees furnish the chief contact 
which the Indians have with the government and with the white 
race. Some of the day schools, for example, are literally outposts 
of civilization, miles away from agency headquarters,’ miles away 
from the nearest whjte neighbors. There is altogether too wide a 
variation between the best and the worst employees. A few were 
found surprisingly effective, but others unfortunately were pitifully 
weak and ineffective. AH turns on the ability of the teacher and the 
housekeeper, usually a man and his wife, out by themselves, far 
beyond the possibility of any really effective supervision. High 
standards must be maintained for positions such as these. It is a 
waste of funds to have qualifications so low that persons can meet 
the requirements who could not satisfy those set up by many states 
for positions in an ordinary school where the work is done under 
direct supervision. 

Agricultural Demonstration Agents. In the section on general 
economics,” are discussed at length the present qualifications and 
duties of the so-called farmers. With the salaries and the entrance 
qualifications as they have been the surprising fact is that there are 
actually some really good ones. One would really like to know why 
a former teacher, a graduate of a normal school, and a student of 
agriculture, with a wife and seven children to support, is content 
to work for a hundred dollars a month and his house in a fairly 
isolated station; how he maintains his contacts with and secures 
cooperation from the state experiment station and the county 
demonstration agents; how he has actually succeeded in stimulating 
his Indians to go into that combination of turkeys, Rhode Island Red 
chickens, and milk cows, with some crop-raising on the side; how 
he succeeds in cooperating effectively with the missionaries and the 
day school teacher ; how in general he has done things in such a 
way that one leaves the jurisdiction with the feeling that here is 
a demonstration of what can be done. The explanation doubtless 
is that he is a bom teacher, fairly well trained, with a passion for 
agricultural development and without much thought for the tan- 
gible rewards of effort. Suppose since the passage of the Dawes 

*The distances between field headquarters and sub-units are given in the 
outline of organization of the Indian Service in Schmeckebier, pp. 334-92. 

“ Pages 540 to 541- 
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act, the farmers of the Indian Service as a class had been the equals 
of this man, what would have been the status of the Indian today? 

At the other extreme are the farmers who as agriculturists appeal, 
unwittingly, only to the Indian's sense of humor. One farmer 
frankly admitted that he could not teach the Indians anything; he 
did not even raise a garden for himself or keep a cow, he couldn't 
raise anything in this country ; but the Indians were doing it and 
had been for years, despite the difficulties. That was the only way 
they had to live. 

The qualifications for farmers should be raised to the level re- 
quired for agricultural demonstration agents and the salaries corre- 
spondingly increased.- 

A word should be said here against using farmers and other em- 
ployees who should be teachers and leaders as law enforcement 
officers. On one of the reservations visited by the survey staff, four 
men of the group were taken to visit homes by the farmer. The’ 

Indians called upon were so thoroughly frightened and ill at ease 
that practically nothing could be learned that could not be seen. 

Later in talking with the farmer it developed that his real joy in life 
was in being sent to catch an Indian wanted for some offense. He 
described his technique, which was in brief to surprise the Indians 
in their homes or camps just before daybreak. Although such work 
may be necessary, it should not be done by the person who is 
supposedly trying to teach them agriculture. In this particular 
instance the Indians are already farming, but according to the local 
county agricultural agent, they need instruction and aid in renovat- 
ing their soil, now rapidly approaching depletion through, constant 
planting of corn. He hoped himself to be able to do something for 
them, because he believed their condition would be serious in a few 

years if it were not done, as yields have already become low. The ^ 

government farmer made no report of this condition, which is basic 
to the economic welfare of these Indians. As he had himself never 
gone beyond the first year of high school and had no scientific 
training in agriculture, it is extremely doubtful if he had the tech- 
nical knowledge to determine the needs of that particular soil con- 
dition and to work out the rotation of crops and other treatment 
that are required if. these Indian farmers are to be rewarded for 
their labor. 
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Workers Aiding Families. In other sections of this report are 
discussed in detail the needs for several different types of work 
with Indian families to improve their living conditions and their 
health and to aid them in making the adjustments required by the 
pressure of highly organized white civilization.* 1 These types of 
service are public health instructive nursing; actual care of the 
sick; the constructive administration of poor relief; instruction in 
home making and management, including particularly diet and 
cooking, home sanitation, the intelligent use of the family income, 
and methods of supplementing that income through activities which 
will strengthen rather than weaken family life; aid in overcoming 
those conditions which are at present resulting in broken homes, 
irregular relations between the sexes, irregular or no school atten- 
dance, and delinquency; encouragement in the development of 
recreation and community activities using both the Indians* own 
native games, sports, and gatherings, and those of the whites which 
the Indians enjoy, as an indirect attack upon the use of alcohol and 
peyote and other drugs and as a means of gradually eliminating 
such features of Indian dances, games, and celebrations as are 
actually detrimental to health and economic well being. 

... In the discussion of the proposed Division of Planning and De- 
velopment it has been recommended that the central office secure 
for die laying out of programs and for aiding and advising superin- 
tendents and other field workers, technically trained specialists in 
each of these broad branches, either as permanent or temporary 
employees, and that it secure the cooperation of national organi- 
zations devoted to them. To have in each local jurisdiction a 
separate trained professional worker for each function is of course 
utterly out of the question. Many of the jurisdictions are alto- 
gether too small to warrant it. Several are so small that reliance 

must be placed on one or two persons to perform all these varied s 

functions with such aid and assistance as can be secured from the 

superintendent and other local employees, and from the specialists 

in the central office and the contacts made through them. Several 

of the jurisdictions are large enough to warrant three or more 

workers. Some, notably the Osages, are wealthy enough to have 

several if the Indians can be convinced that such workers will 

render them a service of' inestimable value. 

* See pages 189 to 345, 547 to 661. 
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Exactly what positions should be provided in a given jurisdiction 
and how the different duties should be distributed between them 
should be worked out by the specialists in the Division of Planning 
and Development after a careful study of local conditions. Some 
jurisdictions with a large number of Indians have such magnificent 
distances and such poor roads, that the practical solution will 
doubtless be to divide the territory into districts with one general 
worker in each district, and possibly one or two with special ability 
in fields particularly important in that jurisdiction located at the 
agency headquarters and working out from there. In other larger 
jurisdictions where the Indians are easify reached, it will doubtless 
prove more satisfactory to have the work divided on a functional 
basis with trained workers in the several branches with headquarters 
at the central agency office, Nothing uniform and standardized 
can be recommended offhand for application in all jurisdictions, 
because the needs of the jurisdictions are so different and the 
physical conditions so diverse. Study and planning are necessary 
to arrive at a sound plan, 

An illustration of the necessity for planning on the basis of 
local conditions may be worthwhile. The employment of a trained 
specialist in recreation and community activities for the nomad 
Navajo would at this time be almost ludicrous. With the Osages, 
on the other hand, the employment of such a worker, the very best 
that can be obtained, appears to be a fundamentally important 
first step in an effort to combat the bad social conditions which 
threaten to engulf the whole tribe. The Navajos have little leisure 
and they rarely get together; they are too busy attending to their 
sheep. The Osages have little but leisure ; their problem is what to 
i do with it. They love to get together, hence the Peyote Church and 
the feast incidental to it, and the elaborate buildings constructed at 
the expense of individual Indians for* community gatherings. Here 
is a force that is gping to find an outlet. The question is can it be 
turned into channels that will strengthen these people or is it 
inevitable that they be submerged by it? The program here, it 
would seem, must begin with recreation. If recreation succeeds, 
contacts will have been established through which they may be 
aided in other directions, which to sqme persons may seem more 
important, 
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The Establishment of District Centers Within Reservations. 
In those jurisdictions where distances and road conditions make 
administration from a central agency office difficult, the policy of 
dividing the territory into districts should be generally followed, 
and large authority and responsibility should be vested in the dis- 
trict officers. This policy is already successfully applied in several 
jurisdictions. Indians should not have to make long trips to the 
central office of the agency and thus be kept sitting or standing 
around in idleness waiting to see the superintendent regarding 
minor matters of routine. The policy of having certain days on 
which scores of Indians flock to have audiences with the superin- 
tendent. and other officers at the central agency,” and then wait 
around in crowds until decisions have been reached and action taken, 
is demoralizing to the Indians and is open to some of the objec- 
tions which are advanced against Indian ceremonies, notably, tak- 
ing the Indians away from their homes and farms. Coming to the 
agency with the whole family to camp for a few days, even if to see 
the superintendent, means just as much of a break in routine as 
docs any other camping trip. 

The superintendent of such a large agency should keep himself 
free for general supervision and leadership and should not permit 
a large part of his time to be taken up with routine requests relating 
to small matters. Several of the superintendents have abundantly 
demonstrated the practicability of such an organization, and they 
are as a rule the ones that are making the most substantial progress 
with their Indians. 

The local or district men and women, if properly trained and 
equipped, will be working on a carefully planned, well considered 
program with respect to each of the families within their jurisdic- 
tions. This plan should be worked out by them in consultation with 
the superintendent, and after he has approved it they should be 
free to go ahead with it, including all such rbutine as is inci- 
dent to the program, subject of course to general supervision from 
the superintendent. 



k construed as a recommendation against the establish 

« d v° U » S ^ hen the superintendent or other officer 
may be found at the office by Indians who really want to see him, or hav< 

t0 transact > 0r whose cases havc ken refer™ 
to him by the district officers. c,crrct 
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Insofar as practicable the local units or districts in an agency 
should be developed so that they can render well rounded service 
for the Indians of the district. They should become social centers 
to which the Indians will naturally come, and from which they 
may be effectively reached. The superintendents should, as a 
rule, work through these units and not directly with the individual 
Indian. The success of such a program will depend in no small 
measure on the capacity of the district or local people, notably the 
agricultural demonstration or other economic leader, the field 
public health nurse and home demonstration worker, the local 
teachers, and others who are stationed there. 

The missionary boards or other officials of missionary projects 
who are responsible for the activities of their local representatives 
should exercise greater supervision over them, and should visit 
them more frequently. They should be especially prompt to make 
first hand .investigations in the field upon receipt of complaints 
from their local people regarding the misconduct of government 
employees, and their failure to cooperate. The governing boards 
should bear in mind the old adage that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and that the chances are perhaps even that the missionaries 
are themselves as much responsible for the situation as are the 
government employees. Such friction where it develops seriously 
handicaps both the government and the missionaries. Rarely are 
both sides broad enough and wise enough to keep their difficulties 
to themselves. It is much more human for one or the other and 
generally both, to tall: to the Indians, who frequently takc^sides. 
If the missionaries are of one faith or sect and the officers are of 
another, and if the Indians are adherents of different denomina- 
tions, it is possible, if action is not promptly taken, for most 
regrettable factionalism to arise. Constructive work may be laid 
aside for the sake of the fight. In isolated communities with few 
contacts with the outside, the difficulties may reach an intensity 
which seems air.: st psychopathic. The missionary boards should 
first calmly and 'J . passionately make sure of the rightness of their 
own representat:. preferably by a first hand visit, and should 
not back him to mo limit on his cx parte statements. They may 
discover that the difficulty had its origin in the fact that the mis- 
sionary does not approve of the prevailing fashion in women’s 
dress and thinks that the superintendent should prescribe the styles 

it 
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for the women employees of the government on the reservation, 
or that the missionary thinks dancing is sinful and takes vigorous 
exception to the superintendent’s permitting the government em- 
ployees to hold on Friday or Saturday nights, or holidays, what 
appear to the outsider as innocuous little community dances. On 
the other hand, the missionary may have a really substantial case 
which the organization responsible for the presence of the mission- 
ary should promptly bring to the attention of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for correction in that jurisdiction. The national 
boards should recognize this great responsibility and should ap- 
preciate the natural reticence of the government officers in lodging 
complaints against missionaries, especially when the difficulty has 
its origin in the fact that the missionary is vigorously insisting on 
a literal and strict observance of a rule of church discipline toward 
which ministers in larger, more sophisticated communities, often 
take a more tolerant, more charitable attitude. In these local units 
of the Indian Service it is of the utmost importance that the mis- 
sionaries and the government employees should work in the closest 
harmony, and that there should be united effort of all in the fur- 
therance of a well considered plan — economic, social, and spiritual. 

THE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE DECENTRALIZATION 
OF AUTHORITY 

The Indian Service, until the recent establishment of district 
superintendencies, was highly centralized. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing single illustration of this fact is the uniform course of study 
prescribed from Washington for all Indian schools, carried to the 
extreme of having all important examination papers sent out from 
Washington. Another is the great mass of uniform rules and regu- 
lations prescribing in great detail uniform practice and procedure. 
Yet what strikes the careful observer in visiting the Indian juris- 
dictions is not their uniformity, but their diversity, a diversify 
affecting practically every phase of activity “ One might say that 
the only common fact is that all deal with Indians but even so the 

"Even in such a special subject as forestry and forest protection uniformity 
does not exist The forest problems radically differ, for example in Quinaielt, 
Klamath, and Menominee. A uniform plan of protection from fires may meet 
the needs on many reservations but may be found on careful detailed investi- 
gation to be unnecessary . and a waste of funds in a broken country like 
Pine Ridge. 
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Indians are of many different tribes, of many linguistic stocks, and 
of many different native cultures. Some are predominantly full- 
bloods, some predominantly mixed-bloods. From the standpoint 
of practical administration affecting social and economic conditions 
the term “ Indian ” seems to be of importance chiefly from the 
standpoint of law. 

The Need for Decentralization. Because of this diversity, it 
seems imperative to recommend that a distinctive program and 
policy be adopted for each jurisdiction, especially fitted to its needs. 
Certain broad principles and policies will be common to many if not 
all, yet their application in individual cases may differ materially. 
To make such a general procedure effective local superintendents 
must be left with wide authority within the scope of the approved 
program as they cannot well be controlled by minute uniform rules 
and regulations applicable to the entire Service. 

A step apparently in the direction of decentralization has recently 
been taken in the division of the Indian country into nine districts, 
each in the charge of a district superintendent “ Several of these 
district superintendents are also superintendents of particular reser- 
vations or agencies. With respect to their broad districts, their 
duties are primarily inspections] and advisory, not administrative. 
They are not in the direct line between the reservation or school 
superintendent and the Washington office. They do not pass on all 
transactions between the superintendents and the office. The or- 
ganization thus remains highly centralized. 

The difficulties resulting from high centralization have been 
touched upon at different points in the present chapter, but a brief 
summary of them here may be helpful. The Indians are widely 
scattered, in isolated sections, many of them at a great distance 
from Washington. Because of the distances and the isolation, 
delays in securing administrative action in a highly centralized 
system are inevitable even if prompt action can be taken by the 
central office. The diversity of the conditions on the different 
reservations makes it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
personnel in Washington, especially the subordinate personnel, to 
have an intimate detailed knowledge of local conditions. A ten- 
dency toward uniformity of treatment almost inevitably results. 

“For districts and superintendencies under them,* see Schmeckebier, op. 
V*73, 347 * 92 . 
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What has been found good for one is assumed to be good for all. 
Because certain features of certain Indian dances are found to be 
injurious to the health of the Indians and to interfere with their 
economic development, it is easy to take a general position 
against all Indian dances. Because favorable reports are received 
regarding the success of a certain practice in treating trachoma 
in a given area, it seems simple to issue a general circular suggest- 
ing its use to the entire service affected. Because so excellent a 
device as the five-year program is producing good results where 
economic possibilities exist, pressure may be brought to bear on 
superintendents to adopt it in places where grave doubt exists as 
to whether the economic resources are sufficient to warrant making 
a distinctive feature of it. Reports, letters, and other paper work 
are greatly increased. The local superintendent and his assistants 
have to make the effort to put into words and figures what some- 
times must be actually seen to be appreciated. Sometimes the 
matters involved are really of first importance and the superin- 
tendent's time is well spent. At times they are of much less 
importance, and the superintendent must devote energies much 
needed in other directions to showing why something good on other 
reservations is not applicable on his own. These things tend to 
diminish his authority and his responsibility. He can often say 
truthfully, in matters requiring prompt action, that he cannot act 
without specific authority from Washington, or in matters which 
seem open to criticism that a certain course was taken in accordance 
with general instruction from Washington, and that he personally 
thinks it a mistake. Occasionally a superintendent will be encoun- 
tered who has the reputation of being so desirous of playing abso- 
lutely safe that he puts almost everything up to the Washington 

office, despite the fact that a prompt exchange of letters takes ten 

days to two weeks. In exceptional cases a superintendent is pain- 
fully embarrassed, if not discredited either with the Indians or 
with his employees, because his recommendations are reversed 
without what he regards as consideration of all the facts, or because 
although sustained, the action comes so late as to be ineffective 
or harsh. 

'Two Possible Steps. Although no form of organization or pro- 
cedure will entirely overcome such difficulties, yet it is believed that 
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a determined effort should be made toward further decentralization. 
Two different possible courses have been given careful considera- 
tion by the survey staff, which may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. To develop district offices under district superintendents, and 
to place these district offices in the administrative litie between 
school and agency superintendents and the Washington office. This 
course is not recommended. 

2. To increase the authority and responsibility of agency and 
school superintendents, and to control them not through minute 
rules and regulations but through the establishment of definite 
programs for their jurisdictions, and through periodical visits and 
reports from specialists in the several lines of activity involved. 
This course seems wise. 

Objections to the District System. The field work of the survey 
tended to bring out the objections that lie against the establishment 
of district offices. 

Although distances would thus be lessened, the factor of dis- 
tances and the absence of district superintendents from their head- 
quarters would still be important causes of delay. 

Unless the districts were to be fairly small and hence numerous, 
they would have to embrace jurisdictions with widely different 
social and economic conditions, thus rendering the position of 
district superintendent an extremely difficult one to fill adequately 
because of the diversity of the requirements. 

District offices would radically complicate the relationship be- 
tween the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the superintendents 
of large or difficult agencies or schools where big or serioifs prob- 
lems are being attacked. The Commissioner would be under obliga- 
tion to deal with these reservation or school superintendents through 
the district superintendents instead of directly, or else tun the risk 
of undermining the whole district system- 

Friction might easily develop between district superintendents 
and local superintendents leading to situations difficult of solution 
without transferring one or the other. The more resourceful, able, 
and vigorous the local superintendent the greater chance for conflict 
unless the district superintendent was either himself big and able 
or was content to let his local superintendents run their own affairs. 
In several instances the reservation superintendent would of ncccs- 
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sity have to be more of an expert in certain lines than the district 
superintendent himself, as for example, at such reservations as 
Pima, Klamath, and Yakima. 

The existence of such district superintendents in the direct ad- 
ministrative line would tend to decrease the authority and respon- 
sibility of reservation superintendents, thereby making the positions 
less attractive to men of real ability, whereas one of die main 
problems of the Service is to make them more attractive.’ These 
reservation superintendents, in direct contact with the Indians, 
have to be the real leaders. 

Placing district superintendents in direct line over school and 
agency men would in all probability tend to hold down or depress 
the salaries for the local superintendent in direct contact with the 
Indians. The view is commonly taken in governmental work that 
the salary for the position higher in the line of administrative 
authority must have superior pay. Since the reservation superin- 
tendent is subordinate to the district superintendent, it will be 
agreed, he should not get as much salary ; yet actually salaries for 
real leaders on large important reservations should be as high as, 
or even higher than, for district superintendents only indirectly 
in contact with the Indians. 

If the districts should be made sufficiently small to have substan- 
tial unity of problems and reasonably ready communication, and 
if each district office should be staffed with the necessary clerks 
and specialists, a very considerable sum would have to be spent for 
an overhead district organization not in direct contact with the 
Indians. Unless the district offices should have some specialists 
the local superintendents would be supervised by another general 
man, like themselves, but higher in authority. The outstanding need 
is not closer general supervision of superintendents but more aid 
and advice from persons who can help in those fields in which the 
superintendents necessarily must be weak in training and experi- 
ence. Additional appropriation according to this view should be 
spent in developing a strong staff of specialists to work from the 
Washington office to give to the whole Service the benefit of this 
professional aid and advice, and to strengthen the local staffs deal- 
ing directly with the Indians, thereby eventually diminishing the 
necessity for close supervision. Expenditures in these two direc- 
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tions would, it is believed, remedy the situation without a material 
increase in the overhead for purely general administration. 

Gne further reason for the recommendation against really ad- 
ministrative district offices should be cited. Their establishment 
would involve radical changes in the organization and procedure 
of the Sendee and could not easily be made effective by a gradual 
transition. It would be a radical operation. 

The changes here recommended would not require radical revi- 
sion of present lines of authority and responsibility. The adminis- 
trative lines would remain much as they are. The advancement 
would come through the gradual transition resulting from the 
advice and cooperation of the central technical staff and from the 
strengthening of local officers aiding the Indians in improving their 
social and economic condition. 

Advantages of Increased Authority for Local Superinten- 
dents. The advantage of increasing the administrative authority 
of the local superintendents, with contact through inspections and 
reports from specialists in several branches, may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. It would result in prompt and effective administration, over- 
coming to the maximum possible extent the tremendous handicap 
of distance and isolation. 

2. Through cooperation between the superintendent and his local 
force jand the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his Division 
of Planning and Development, it would permit of providing for 
each jurisdiction a service particularly adapted to local conditions, 
uncomplicated by a strong tendency toward uniformity, although, 
through the Division of Planning and Development, the Commis- 
sioner and the local superintendents would have the benefit of the 
experience of the entire Indian Service and of organizations doing 
. similar work for other groups. 

3. It would increase the responsibility of local superintendents, 
justifying the payment of higher salaries and the raising of the 
general level of requirements. 

4* It would bring to the aid of the superintendent not the coop- 
eration of another general man like himself, higher in the official 
hierarchy, but instead that of several different specialists in distinct 
lines and possessed of training and experience to make than 
successful. 
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5- It would provide for investigation of complaints by technically 
competent persons not in the administrative line and not directly 
involved in administration. 

6. It would be more economical even with the necessary higher 
salaries than the establishment of a new set of fully equipped dis- 
trict offices. 

7. It would be a simpler and more direct system from the stand- 
point of the Commissioner in dealing with important problems 
affecting individual jurisdictions. 

8. Transition can be made smoothly from the present system 
through the establishment of the Division of Planning and De- 
velopment, the strengthening of the local staff, and a revision of 
the rules and regulations, progressive and experimental. 

A possible objection to this plan lies in the fact that by increasing 
the authority and responsibility of local superintendents, they would 
be rendered more directly subject to attack from disgruntled 
Indians, disgruntled whites, and politicians catering to powerful 
groups of local whites desirous of getting possession of Indian 
property or property rights, such, for instance, as water for irriga- 
tion. The local superintendent could not so easily shift the respon- 
sibility to the Washington office or to minute rules and regulations. 
This difficulty, however, seems by no means insurmountable. 

Broad rules and regulations would still be in existence gradually 
supplanting the present detailed ones, and they would be drawn 
with this situation particularly in mind. The superintendent, too, 
could refer matters obviously ticklish to the 'Washington office for 
advice or instructions. 

More important would be prompt investigation by the Wash- 
ington office of matters of controversy. Much good would result 
from open public hearings of complaints against superintendents, 
with opportunity for both sides to be heard, especially the persons 
who are making complaints and finding fault, supervisory adminis- 
trative officers both from the field and from Washington, and 
representatives of public spirited organizations interested in the 
advancement of the Indians. Although such open hearings take 
time and involve some formalities, they have a curative value that 
justifies the cost and effort. More or less secret inspections often 
leave the situation much as it was, because people who believe they 
have evidence have no recognized established way of presenting it. 
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It is not at all uncommon to encounter Indians and whites, too, 
who say in effect “ The inspectors were here, but they did not see 
us, they talked with the superintendent and a few of his followers 
and left before we had any chance to tell them our side." Investi- 
gators of this type have earned for inspectors among the Sioux 
the expressive but not altogether desirable title of “ The Big Cat." " 
Much good would result if the proceedings could be more judicial 
in character, and leave all concerned with the feeling that full 
and complete opportunity had been afforded them to have their 
evidence considered. Doubtless many a statement made with vigor 
and possibly with elaboration in a more or less private interview 
\ would be materially modified if the speaker were on the witness 

stand in a public hearing. 

In this connection it should perhaps be said that prompt dismissal 
from the Service or retirement should follow a finding that the 
superintendent or other local officer has been negligent, incompe- 
tent, or arbitrary, or has failed to afford full and complete protec- 
tion of the Indians’ rights and interests. In a criminal case the 
accused is, of course, entitled to the benefit of all reasonable doubts, 
but to apply this rule to the right to hold an office such as that of 
superintendent of an Indian reservation is likely to defeat the very 
purposes which the government has in maintaining the position. 
The question is whether the superintendent has so far lost the con- 
fidence and respect of the Indians that he cannot render effective 
leadership. If the evidence shows absence of any moral delinquency 
or of any defect in character or personality, the fact that he has 
lost the confidence of the Indians and cannot get along with them 
should not necessarily result in his dismissal. Transfer to another 
jurisdiction might in certain cases be the appropriate remedy, but 
transfers should not be made if there has been moral delinquency 
or if the transfer has resulted from some real defect in character or 
personality.” A superintendent or any other local officer who has 
no faith in Indians and who cannot treat them with the respect and 
courtesy he would show a white man in ordinary business relations, 

" Members of the survey staff did not particularly relish having this title 
used for them, especially when it was applied to the woman specialist on 
family life in the feminine form “ The Big She Cat.” 

“For comments on practice regarding transfers, see Schmeckebier, pp. 
72, 298. 
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has lost a fundamental qualification for his work. A superintendent 
who has perhaps unwittingly permitted himself to be actively drawn 
into the social and business life of those elements of the white 
community which are believed by the Indians to be preying upon 
them may not in all cases merit dismissal, but he has gone a long 
way toward destroying his usefulness in that jurisdiction if not to 
the Service as a whole. In business affairs, if not in social affairs, 
the superintendent should keep himself above suspicion. It might 
even be wise for the Service to have rules prohibiting its local 
employees and their families from participating in local business 
enterprises either as stock holders or directors.” The fact that the 
superintendent is a director in a bank may have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the fact that a claim of the bank gets priority to the 
claim of an Indian for a given property, but it is hard to make the 
Indians believe it. To the impartial observer it looks at least as if 
the superintendent has done something inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of his position. 

The immediate steps recommended with respect to organization 
and procedure are therefore the establishment of the Division of 
Planning and Development, and the strengthening of the local 
forces in immediate contact with responsibility of local super- 
intendents. 

Recommended Revision of Rules and Regulations. In con- 
nection with this third recommendation, a specific recommendation 
should be made for an early revision of the rules and regulations, 
For this purpose it would seem desirable to have a committee and 
sub-committee patterned after those which have been so success- 
fully developed under the Chief Coordinator of the Budget Bureau. 
This committee should contain representatives of the Indian Office 

. “The law and the regulations already prohibit employees from dealing 
in Indian land; and the Supreme Court of the United States had held that 
the Utles secured through transactions in violation of this law are void, and 
that neither the statute of limitations nor tactics ran in favor of the pur- 
chasers. The general effect would be wholesome if proceedings should be 
instituted to restore to the Indians lands which were taken from them in some 
M. those unfortunate cases where field officers have been guilty of violating 
thus law and have been dismissed from the Service because of their offenses. 
These titles are very probably void even in the hands of innocent purchasers. 
All such cases should be cleared up at the earliest possible day, as, unsettled 
toey leave grave doubt as to the validity of many of the deeds in the juris- 
diction affected. Innocent third persons may be the victims. 
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at Washington, and of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
outstandingly able representatives of the field forces, representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget and of the Comptroller General, 
and possibly representatives of responsible and constructive private 
organizations interested in the advancement of the Indians. 

Emphasis must be placed on the desirability of representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office, 
because these two organizations have certain regulations and con- 
trolling powers over the Indian Service and the Department of the 
Interior. It is imperative that these powers be exercised with real 
knowledge and understanding of the conditions under which work 
in the Indian Service must be done. A ruling of an office familiar 
chiefly with conditions in other services may work a real hardship 
on conscientious field employees in the Indian Service, and may 
lead to evasion by others not so conscientious. These evasions may 
be more costly than the practice against which the rule is directed. 

A specific instance is the ruling that an employee who leaves his 
post after 8 A. M. and returns before 6 P. M. is not in traveling 
status and therefore is not entitled to reimbursement for his ex- 
penses. Under this rule a superintendent or other employee, who 
ordinarily eats his noon meal at home with his family, cannot be 
reimbursed for his expenditures for a meal when his work takes 
him to a remote part of his reservation unless his absence exceeds 
the limits thus set up. Although he ordinarily eats with his family 
and does not' pay commercial rates for his meals, he is obliged by 
his official duties to make this special expenditure from his own 
pocket, unless his absence exceeds the prescribed limits. Salaries 
in the Indian Service are so low that the aggregate of those petty 
expenditures constitutes a considerable item for an employee who 
may from time to time be required several times a week to spend 
the best part of the day away from headquarters. The means of 
evasion are obvious. Be absent more than the minimum limit, even 
if that involves two meals instead of one and possibly a night’s 
lodging. The government which balks at the smaller item will pay 
the larger one without serious question. The rule puts a premium 
on a leisurely program, a penalty on a crowded or full day. 

.Purchasing. In the field of purchasing it is particularly necessary 
that the controlling bodies have a clear understanding of the special 
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problems confronting the Indian Service. The fact is recognized 
that in several instances the rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Indian Service and the controlling agencies are made necessary 
by acts of Congress, some of them passed years ago when condi- 
tions were fundamentally different. The committee in studying 
purchasing should proceed on the assumption that Congress will be 
prepared to adopt such new legislation as is necessary to modernize 
the purchasing system, and it should draft such amendments and 
new legislation as it believes necessary. If the committee can 
present to Congress a well considered plan acceptable to the 
Indian Service, the Budget Bureau and the General Accounting 
Office, it seems entirely reasonable to assume that the approval of 
Congress for a more economical plan will be readily secured. 

The present survey has not had time to make a detailed study of 
the purchasing system and the laws and regulations governing it, 
but it has repeatedly encountered evidence that the present system 
is defective. For example, at some boarding schools no dried fruit 
was available from the opening of school in September to late in 
the winter or early in the spring, and then the entire supply for 
the school year was received. At one school which is entirely de- 
pendent on irrigation for its farming and at which the main ditch 
from the river had not been kept in a reasonable condition of 
efficiency, the children were being fed mainly on meat, beans and 
potatoes, and poor bread. The poor quality of the bread the 
officers attributed to the ovens, surplus army or navy property. 
To difficulties incident to purchasing was attributed the failure to 
secure promptly a supply of vegetables necessary to balance the 
diet. Here the dairy herd had also run down so that the milk supply 
was extremely deficient To lack of available appropriations was 
attributed the failure to secure dried or canned milk. All this was 
on a reservation where the tuberculosis rate is high and where the 
officers commented on the fact that, for some reason to them 
unknown, girls and boys who had previously seemed well suddenly 
declined rapidly from tuberculosis at adolescence. 

On one reservation where stock raising is the dominant industry, 
the superintendent and the chief livestock man, both capable and 
energetic, asked the survey staff how to draw written specifications 
for the purchase of breeding bulls in such a way that the contract 
could safely be let to the lowest bidder. They did not want the 
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scrub bulls from a registered herd unloaded on the government. 
The owner of these bulls was naturally willing to sell them at a 
lower price than would any of his competitors who had stock of 
the quality necessary to maintain and develop the herd. Here some 
device for a local purchasing committee of experience, judgment, 
and integrity must be substituted for open competitive bidding on 
the basis of written specifications, when the price is the standard 
governing acceptance. 

Ways must be found to shorten the period between the adver- 
tising for bids and the actual letting of the contract, especially in 
the purchase of commodities with a fluctuating market price. The 
allegation was frequently made that local dealers in the vicinity 
would not compete because of the delays and uncertainties involved. 
Under such circumstances the chances are that those who do bid set 
a price high enough to insure themselves against loss from market 
changes. Here the remedy apparently lies in materially raising 
the limit under which the superintendent can act without first 
referring his recommendation to the Washington office, and with- 
out going through all the formalities incident to a major govern- 
ment contract for future delivery. Such a change would result not 
only in more prompt deliveries, something worth a good deal in 
itself, but also it is believed in more competitors and a better price. 

Automobiles. The purchase of automobiles and automobile sup- 
plies should receive special attention. The tendency has been to 
purchase the car of the lowest initial cost, generally a touring car 
or a roadster of one of the cheapest makes. Not enough attention 
has been given to the type of service which will be required of the 
car and what its upkeep will be. Doctors, field nurses, matrons, 
and superintendents ought to go out in any kind of weather. They 
should have closed cars, equipped, where the temperature gets low, 
with heaters. The cars should be maintained in first-class condi- 
tion. It is the exceptional person who will, left almost entirely to 
his own direction as these field persons must be, work himself to 
the limit in extreme weather in an open car with tattered curtains, 
bad tires, uncertain brakes, and a doubtful engine, especially where 
the country is mountainous. It is far simpler and more human to 
find some work in the hospital, the office, or the home that really 
demands attention in bad weather, despite the fact that in such 
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weather the needs of the Indians out in their shacks are frequently 
the greatest. 

Little economy is effected by securing tires and tubes in advance 
and keeping them in stock in the warehouse for long periods before 
they are used. It is not surprising that tires kept all summer in a 
galvanized iron building on the Arizona desert failed after a few 
thousand miles, nor that a considerable part of the time spent in 
the field with an exceptionably able superintendent should have 
gone in changing, patching, and pumping. It would be cheaper to 
require tfiat each car have all tires in good condition and two spares 
and to give the superintendent authority to purchase new ones from 
the nearest dealer who has a sufficient business to keep a fresh 
stock and who will offer a reasonable discount from list prices. 
Resort might be had to the mail order houses. 

Serious consideration should be given to an entire change of 
policy with respect to cars for individual employees. It is believed 
that the plan of having each employee who requires a car own and 
maintain his own, paying him a reasonably liberal mileage for its 
use on government business would be a real economy. This plan is 
used by some branches of the federal government, by some state 
and local governments, and by some private corporations. It would 
necessitate regular reports on the number of miles traveled and the 
purpose of the travel and some clerical work, but these reports 
would give the superintendent a good idea of the work done, and 
with his knowledge of the country he could check their substantial 
accuracy. At times the government would doubtless pay for some 
miles actually traveled on private business, but under the present 
system official cars are likewise sometimes used in that way. The 
great advantage would be that the employee would have an incen- 
tive to take care of his own car; that he could not attribute his own 
shortcomings to the type of condition of the cars furnished by the 
government ; that it would help him to keep a car for his own and 
his family’s personal use, thus relieving them somewhat from the 
isolation of their life and from the tempation to use the government 
car personally ; and it would relieve the government from the great 
amount of detailed work involved in keeping records of cars and 
equipment, and passing upon requests for new ones, and the pur- 
chase of new ones and equipment, and checking up repair. 
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Many of the employees already have personal cars and several of 
the superintendents and other employees use them extensively for 
government business, although the government supplies only the 
gas and oil used on official business. The employees at present 
personally stand for the tire costs, the depreciation, and the interest. 
The survey staff had many illustrations of the increased efficiency 
that came from traveling in the personal car of the superintend- 
ent or some other employee. These cars were bought for the 
country where they were to be used and were in condition. Govern- 
ment cars unquestionably do not receive the care and attention 
which employees give their own cars. Lack of careful attention 
added to the use of certain makes in a country to which they are 
poorly adapted apparently results in relatively high operation and 
maintenance costs and low efficiency. 

Form of Appropriations. The proposed committee on revision 
of the rules and regulations, containing representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office should 
likewise give attention to the form of appropriations “ for the 
Indian Service and the other laws governing expenditures. Here 
again time has not permitted of a detailed study by the survey 
staff, but enough has been seen to suggest the possibility of material 
improvement through the use of more general and fewer specific 
appropriations in order to give opportunity for freer administrative 
action controlled by reports and accounts upon the Budget Bureau 
and the General Accounting Office. 

In expenditures for boarding school maintenance, for example, 
the Indian Bureau and the Budget Bureau are now specifically 
controlled by an act of Congress which fixes' $270 per pupil as 
the maximum for schools of 200 or over and $300 for schools 
under 200. The amount to be appropriated is determined more or 
less mechanically by multiplying the number of pupils in each 
school by the per capita agreed upon for the year and adding the 
products to get the total for the appropriation. The per capita must 
not exceed the legal limit. The results of such a mechanical method 
are at once evident to anyone who observes carefully a number 
of Indian boarding schools. An instance was recently cited of a 
boarding school with an irrigation system which had run down, a 

"The appropriation act for the fiscal year 1928 is given in full in Schmecke- 
bier, pp. 488-506. 
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resulting!; poor farm, and a poor dairy herd. Here the per capita 
was woefully inadequate and its inadequacy handicapped the efforts 
of the superintendent and the principal to bring the plant back to 
efficiency. A boarding school on a neighboring reservation in the 
same state had an excellent irrigation plant, a remarkable farm, and 
an outstanding dairyman. The children had an abundance of milk, 
plenty of butter, loads of fresh vegetables, good home grown meat, 
and almost a gallon of honey per pupil per year. Sales from the 
farm added to its income. It was a pleasure to see these Indian 
children eat, effectively refuting the argument that Indian children 
will not drink milk and eat butter and that you can’t get them to 
like vegetables. Each of the two schools, however, had substantially 
the same per capita. Either Congress itself should give n. . re con- 
sideration to the needs of each individual school or it should dele- 
gate this authority to the Indian Office subject to suitable account- 
ing wJntrol. 

Conferences of Employees. This recommendation for a com- 
mittee on rules, regulations, and procedure should be accompanied 
by one for the wider use and fuller development of local confer- 
ences for superintendents, other agency employees, supervisory 
" officers from the Washington office, and members of the suggested 
Division of Planning and Development. The annual conference 
of the superintendents of the Navajo jurisdictions indicates the 
possibilities in this direction. It is beneficial for the superintendents 
and other employees to get together to discuss their problems and 
for the Washington officers to participate with them. Provisions 
should be made so that persons not in the Indian Service, specially 
qualified to discuss the problems the superintendents face, may 
attend these conferences, speak, and participate in the discussions. 
The superintendents and the other field employees should not be 
asked to keep their noses always to the grindstone ; they need now 
and then to get and possibly to give a new vision of their work. 
Such labor in itself affords in a way a little rest and relaxation and 
is a legitimate government expense. On rare occasions a national 
convention of Indian workers might return many times its cost, 
especially if it were divided into sections for the discussion of con- 
crete problems and if the missionary bodies and other interested 
organizations would cooperate fully, as there is every reason to 
believe they would. 
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Administration of Indian Education. The Indian problem is 
essentially one of education and social welfare, rather than of land, 
property, or business, and principles that have been found to be 
successful in educational administration on a large scale should be 
applied to it. Instead, therefore, of a mainly clerical and adminis- 
trative centralization of educational authority at Washington, as 
at present, responsibility should be localized in the superintendent 
of the school or reservation. As suggested in the chapters on 
Organization and Personnel and also earlier in this chapter of the 
report, there should be in Washington a well-equipped technical 



Knox, School activities and equipment (Houghton-Mifflin, 1927). 
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staff, of the sort both public education and business have found 
necessary in recent years, to furnish professional direction for the 
entire service. This staff should be small, but it should consist of 
qualified men and women of at least the rank of educational special- 
ists in other government services, such as the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. It would be the function of this technical 
group to.advise as to educational policies, to map out programs for 
adult education, health education, and other activities, and to bring 
to superintendents and other employees in the field recent develop- 
ments that will help them in their work. Under this plan it would 
also be necessary to fill vacancies in the superintendencies with 
qualified educational administrators.” 

Indians and Other Government Agencies. If Indian adminis- 
tration is to .be effective it will need to hs.ve closer relations than 
have ever existed before with other federal agencies in education 
and welfare. A number of federal bureaus and boards do work 
that is directly related to the needs of the Indian Service and their 
aid should be enlisted. In the same department with the Indian 
Office, to use the most striking example of need of cooperation, is 
the United States Bureau of Education, which already has quali- 
fied specialists in the types of work in which Indian Service needs 
are greatest, namely, health, rural education, industrial training, 
agricultural education, adult education, primary schooling, secon- 
daiy education, and other fields. Under reclassification the Bureau 
of Education, unlike the Indian Office, was treated as a scientific 
and technical service, with the result that salaries for specialists 
in the Bureau of Education are from 50 to 75 per cent higher than 
for the non-technical positions carrying corresponding Work in 
the Indian Office. It seems incredible that the Indian problem has 
never had applied to it to any appreciable extent the' professional 
service that Congress has gradually been making more and more 
effective in the Bureau of Education. Many of the states have had 
educational surveys and numerous other types of service from the 
Bureau of Education ; the Indian educational program seems never 
to have really profited by the fact that the Bureau of Education is 
in the same department. This professional staff already at work in 

"See pages 368 to 370 of this chapter, and pages 132 to 134 of the chapter 
on Organization. 
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the Interior Department should at least be called in to help any 
'additional staff that may be created to direct the Indian educational 
program. 

Recently the Public Health Service has been enlisted in the 
health work of the Indian Office, a commendable instance of the 
right type of cooperation. Health education will be found, how- 
ever, to be at least as fundamental a problem as hospitalization 
and medical service, and for this the work of the Public Health 
Service officers will need to be supplemented by specialists in 
health education. In the field of vocational education the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has an experience behind it of 
the past ten years that needs to be applied to the Indian problem. 
Other federal agencies which should be asked to cooperate as 
directly as possible in the Indian program are the Department of 
Agriculture, with its long experience in adult agricultural educa- 
tion, home economics, boys’ and girls’ club work, and extension 
work, and the Department of Labor, with such activities as those 
of the Children’s Bureau and the United States Employment 
Service, vitally necessary in a comprehensive program of Indian 
education. 

Technical Staff Necessary for Cooperation. Certain organiza- 
tions exist outside the government service with which cooperative 
arrangements might well be made. The kind of technical staff 
repeatedly described is essential, however, for any successful coop- 
erative arrangement. With the best intentions in the world, admin- 
istrative officers mnnot alone make professional cooperation amount 
to anything; there must be in the Indian work technical experts 
of at least as high qualifications as the employees of the cooperat- 
ing agency, whether this be another federal department, a state, 
or an outside association. If, as seems probable, it will become 
desirable for the national government more and more to enter into 
cooperative relations with the various states in the handling of 
school work, health and social welfare for Indians, a technical staff 
at the Washington office will be indispensable. States with which 
the national government is likely to find it practicable to work out 
cooperative arrangements will usually be those like California, for 
example, which already have professionally qualified men and 
women in these fields, and the federal staff will need to be at least 
as well .qualified. Whatever the outcome may be with regard to 
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the administration of Indian affairs, whether left, as at present, a 
separate bureau in the Interior Department, consolidated with the 
Bureau of Education, grouped with a possible colonial adminis- 
tration in the Interior Department, as has been suggested for the 
Philippines, transferred to some other existing department, or 
made part of the new Federal Department of Education and Re- 
lief proposed by President Coolidge in his annual message, the 
essential thing will be to bring to bear upon the Indian problem 
all of the available resources of the national government, the states, 
and outside organizations. 
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B. Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs to the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(excerpts) 

(The “Hoover Commission,” October 1948) 

George A. Graham, Chairman , Charles J. Rhoades, John R. Nichols, 

Gilbert Darlington 

Location of the Bureau 

Although a relatively small organization, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 1ms a very wide variety of activities. Since it was set up to 
deal with a then peculiar group of people in all phases of their life 
which might require governmental attention, its activities are simi- 
lar not, only to those of a number of other Federal agencies but 
they are also similar to activities of State and local governments. It 
is correct to say that services of the Bureau are similar to those of 
other agencies rather than to say that they “duplicate” them, for the 
services are not rendered to the same people. The similarity of activi- 
ties is a natural result of the decision to organize the Bureau on a 
clientele basis, which was the only basis that could have been satis- 
factory throughout most of the history of Indian affairs. 

As the assimilation of Indians progresses, and as they and their 
problems become less unique, the basis of organization can be recon- 
sidered. A unified Bureau of Indian Affairs is still needed, however, 
for a number of reasons. The objectives of public policy in this field 
can only be reached through a positive program. If the program is 
to be pushed through to a successful conclusion, someone must be 
responsible for it and have authority to act. Scattering responsibility 
for constituent activities would jeopardize prospects for success of 
the total program. The effectiveness of several activities, moreover, 
depends upon their complete integration, in a balanced area-program 
for each major concentration of Indian people. 

The administrative location of the Bureau is another question. 
There are three bases from which it could operate — its present base 
in Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Security 
Agency. In considering the three possibilities certain characteristics 
oi the Indian program should be noted. Briefly, they are: 

(a) Strong emphasis on full utilization of natural resources. 

(b) Strong emphasis on utilization of these resources by 
Indians. 

(r) Equally strong emphasis on further training and relocation 
of one-third to one-half of the Indian population. 

( d ) The transitional status of Indian land : Although privately 
owned it has been treated very much like the nublic domain; it is 
now moving toward the normal status of individually or corpo- 
rately owned and controlled private property. 

( 487 ) 
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(e) The probable future transfer of governmental activities 
which will have to be continued to State and local governments: 
carrying out the transfer program will involve close and in- 
creasing contacts with State and local governments. 

(/) The great political and economic pressure which has always 
been put upon the administration of Indian affairs, both in 
Washington and in Indian country : the Bureau calls for adminis- 
trative ability of a high order ana for phenomenal integrity and 
discrimination in protecting the public interest and the interest 
of Indian people. 

(g) Great regional differences: Alaska in particular presents 
some unique problems; one of them is to determine the character 
as well as the extent of native property rights. 

There are advantages to locating the Bureau in each of the three 
agencies, and no overwhelming advantage in any one of them. Leaving 
the Bureau in Interior coula involve the minimum amount of dis- 
turbance to its upe ations. With progressive reduction of the Bureau’s 
administrative operations in prospect, and its eventual liquidation in 
sight, there is no point in making any unnecessary changes in its base 
or operations. Until the issue of native rights in Alaska is resolved, 
a transfer out of Interior would be awk waid. At present the Secretary 
of the Interior can establish reservations from the public domain for 
thebenefitof natives in Alaska. If the Bureau is transferred to another 
department, responsibility will be divided and the land issue becomes 
an interdepartmental, hence a Presidential, question. Activities of the 
Indian service in matters of irrigation, grazing, forests, wildlife, 
water power, and mineral resources will continue to be like those of 
other bureaus in Literior. These facts point toward a conservative 
policy of no change. 

Location in the Department of Agriculture would also have ad- 
vantages, That department’s business is to aid and look after the in- 
terests of rural pe " le engaged in various forms of agriculture. The 
Indians are certamr, a rural people today and what are Indian res- 
ervations by and large but undeveloped or submarginal agricultural 
areas? The standard techniques for dealing with many of the prob- 
lems— ^extension services, 4-H club work, credit, soil conservation, 
and scientific forest management — are common to both Agriculture and 
the Indian service. The fact that half at least of the Indian people 
are pointed towaid complete assimilation into the rural population 
of the country means that for them the location in agriculture will 
be better in the future than it is today. The transition of Indian 
lands from pseudo-public domain to private property also points to 
the Department of Agriculture as a good place to locate the Indian 
Bureau. 

The th; *d possibility is the Federal Security Agency. The most 
difficult problem of all in Indian affairs is the training, relocation, 
and placement jn steady employment of one-third to one-half of the 
Indian population. The process of helping Indians to improve their 
lot a9 farmers and ranchers involves merely the application of tested 
standard 'echnique^; but shifting thousands of families from the 
“back woo s” to g. wing centers of employment will require the pio- 
neering of new methods and techniques. This phase of the program 
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will have to be pushed with the greatest interest and vigor. It is cen- 
tered in people and their development as are many of the activities 
of the FS A. 

Success in the program will depend on effective work with State 
and local agencies, which is something that characterizes nearly all 
FSA programs. 

If the supervision of State employment services is permanently 
located in FSA the responsibility of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator for both programs would tend to insure the necessary hearty 
cooperation in finding jobs for Indians. The education, health, and 
welfare activities of the Indian Bureau would find kindred interests 
and staff in the Office of Education, Public Health Service, and Social 
Security Administration of FSA. As these activities of the Indian 
service are reduced in scope, professional standards can be main- 
tained and professional assistance secured from the related agencies 
of FSA. The eventual liquidation of educational, health, and welfare 
activities of the Indian service would be relatively simple in the 
Federal Security Agency. It is of note that the Agency is already ac- 
tive in Indian affairs through public assistance programs for the 
aged, blind, and dependent children. It has also orushed aside the 
“wardship” concept (as an excuse for leaving Indian problems ex- 
clusively to the Indian Bureau) and it is dealing with welfare prob- 
lems on their merits regardless of the Indian ancestry of the needy 
persons. 

An additional factor which the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government may or may not consider to 
be relevant is legislative organization for handling issues of Indian 
affairs. As matters now stand, these issues are handled in both House 
and Senate by subcommittees that are normally representative of 
western interests some of which are hostile to or in conflict with In- 
dian interests. It is possible that, if Indian issues were considered by 
committees which handle Federal Security Agency business, those com- 
mittees would bring to the Indian issues a broader perspective. 

A conlusive case cannot be made for locating the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in any one of the three agencies, it is believed; and it is prob- 
able that each of the locations would be workable. AH things con- 
sidered, however, the weight of evidence suggests that the best loca- 
tion is the F ederal Security Agency. 
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C. A Program for Indian Citizens (excerpts) 

A Summary Report by the Commission on the Rights, Liberties, 
and Responsibilities of the American Indian, Established by the 
Fund for tiie Republic, Inc. 

W ; Keeler, executive vice president, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlisville, Okla., former principal chief, Cherokee Nation. 

Karl N. Llewellyn, professor of jurisprudence, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. ’ 

A Caiidirid 68511 ^!^^ 1 ^ 0 ^ 08801 ^ ^ emer ‘ tus ^’ llistor y> Harvard University, 

Charles A. Sprague, editor and publisher, The Oregon Statesman, 
Salem, Oreg. 

O. Meredith Wilson, chairman, president, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

S* A. Aberle, Ph. D-, M.D., 1957-61, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

William A. Brophy, 1957, lawyer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1946-48, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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INDIAN VALUES AND ATTITUDES 
INTRODUCTION 

The Indian himself should be the focus of all government policy 
affecting him. Money, land, education, and technical assistance are to be 
considered only as means to an end: on the one hand, that of restoring 
the Indian’s pride of origin and faith in himself— a faith undermined by 
years of political and economic dependence on the Federal government; 
on the other, the arousing of a desire to share in the benefits of modem 
civilization. These are deeply human considerations. If neglected, they 
will defeat the best-intentioned of government plans. 

To encourage pride in Indianness is not to turn back the clock. On 
the contrary, it is to recognize that the United States policy has hitherto 
failed to use this vital factor effectively as a force for assimilation and 
for enriching American culture. As a result, Indians who have already 
entered the dominant society have generally disdained their historic 
background, drawing away from it as though ashamed. Instead of 
serving as a bridge to enable others to move freely between the two 
worlds, they have too often interpreted their heritage imperfectly to 
the majority race and have proved useless in explaining their adopted 
culture to their own people. Only men who have a foot in each way of 
life and an appreciation of both can effectively lessen the gap which 
divides the two and thus cross-fertilize both. 

No program imposed from above can serve as a substitute for one 
willed by Indians themselves. Nor is their mere consent to a plan to 
be taken as sufficient. Such "consent” may be wholly passive, represent- 
ing a submission to the inevitable, or it may be obtained without their 
full understanding or before they are either able or willing to shoulder 
unfamiliar responsibilities. What is essential is to elicit their own 
initiative and intelligent cooperation. 

While emphasis should as hitherto be put on fitting Indian youth 
for its new opportunities and responsibilities, we yet must not dismiss 
the old Indian culture as being necessarily a barrier to change. In their 
society and in their religion, Indians believe they have values worth 
preserving. These are sometimes stated in mystical terms and, if re- 
lated to the Supreme Being, are sometimes kept secret Nonetheless they 
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exist. Two examples out of many involve their idea of unity and their 
reverence for Mother Earth. 

Unity is evidenced by the individual's voluntarily working with 
the community of which he is a part. He gives his strength and help 
to perpetuate the traditional culture. Cohesion is also furthered in 
many tribes by a veneration for elders and reliance on their wisdom. 
Status as well as personal security is often gained by service. Con- 
versely, the pattern of sinking self into the group tends to discourage 
competitiveness or a pride in the possession of material objects for their 
monetary value. This complex of attitudes is perhaps one of the reasons 
for the improvidence of many Indians. Since ideals, however, are not con- 
sistently achieved, exceptions to the norm are found in every group. 

The spiritual attachment to nature, an essential aspect of many 
pre-Columbian cultures, has brought the Indian into an intimate accord 
with the elements. This appears strikingly evident in the Indian 
attitude toward land. Land is believed to be part of a benevolent 
mother and, like her, vital to life. Among Indian tribes it was generally 
considered to be not a merchantable product but one the user had the 
natural right to enjoy. These attitudes and the attachment to their 
ancient religion and customs still tend to persist. 

These and related ideas, if given due weight as part of the Indian's 
heritage, will prevent the confusion brought about in both races by 
the assumption that assimilation may be achieved through Indians' 
adopting a few simple attitudes of their white neighbors. For example, 
it is often said that the Indian needs to be thrifty , to acquire habits of 
diligence , and to learn the importance of punctuality . 

Yet in their own culture, where the goals were understood, Indians 
were economical, were hard-working, and possessed a keen appreciation of 
time. Thrift was shown in their utilization of every part of animals 
killed in the chase, as well as by their gathering and drying of berries and 
edible roots. Hunting or tilling the soil with wooden sticks to grow 
enough food for the family demanded a high order of perseverance. The 
element of time for the agriculturists was determined by the planting 
and harvesting seasons, and for the hunter by the habits of the animals 
he stalked down. In each case, time was a vital factor, though not in the 
white man's sense of hours and minutes marked on the clock. 

In occupations which appeal to the established Indian ideals, such 
as those calling for facing danger, for careful craftsmanship, or for com- 
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men effort, Indians have not only found satisfaction but have achieved 
national recognition. Teams of Iroquois are outstanding structural 
steelworkers on high bridges and skyscrapers; groups of Apache and 
Pueblo “Red-Hats,” flown to fight fires in the western forests, have ex- 
celled at this perilous work; and the demand for Navajos in factories 
which require delicate precision work is well known. 

Nor should it be overlooked that Indian values are not unique. 
“Honour thy father and thy mother” is a commandment found among 
many peoples. The importance of any set of values docs not arise from 
their origin, existence, uniqueness, or validity. What is of paramount 
concern is that we recognize those of the Indian in making plans for 
the race. 

The matter of government aid also requires a new look. Since 1933 
the dominant society has been meeting its human needs in ways similar 
to those traditional to Indian tribes. “Sharing” was with them a means 
of helping the helpless. The United States lias supplied comparable 
relief through Social Security, and aid to the old, the blind, and depen- 
dent, crippled children, and the unemployed as well as by free distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities. In other respects also, it has been extend- 
ing to the entire population the kind of help formerly given only to 
Indians. Such things as Federal financial assistance for public schools, 
scholarships, the construction of highways and hospitals, and medical 
aid to the elderly are now benefits available to or planned for all Ameri- 
cans. These services have come as a consequence of Acts of Congress. 
The Indians through the years have received theirs as the result of 
bargains set forth in treaties, agreements, statutes, and policies. 

As the outlook of two civilizations converges and the services to 
the rest of the people, financed partially or largely by the United States, 
actually outstrip those once given only to Indians, the movement of 
Indians into the broader society will be facilitated. What the members 
of this underprivileged race need is more and better education, improved 
economic assistance, a better state of health, and a more carefully 
designed preparation for the responsibilities of the white man’s way of 
life. Provided that they can avail themselves of the services enjoyed by 
the rest of us, and also that they find material opportunities appropriate 
to their abilities, Indians can only benefit from a merging of the two 
cultures. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

An objective which should undergird all Indian policy is that 
the Indian individual, the Indian family, and the Indian com- 
munity be motivated to participate in solving their own prob- 
l ems - The Indian mu st be given responsibility , must be afforded 
an opportunity he can utilize, and must develop faith in himself. 

Indian-made plans should receive preferential treatment, 
and, when workable, should be adopted. 

Government programs would be more effective if plans 
for education, health and economic development drew on those 
parts of the Indian heritage which are important not only to the 
Indians but also to the cultural enrichment of modern America. 
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TERMINATION 

INTRODUCTION 

House Concurrent Resolution 108/ adopted in 1953, sent the word 
“termination” spreading like a prairie fire or a pestilence through the 
Indian country. It stirred conflicting reactions. To some it meant the 
severing of .tics already loose and ineffective. Others welcomed it as a 
promise of early sharing in the tribal patrimony. Many outsiders 
realized that it provided a first step towards acquiring Indian resources. 
In the great majority of Indians, however, it aroused deep fears for the 
future. The action of Congress, accompanied by the phrase “as rapidly 
as possible,” sounded to them like the stroke of doom. 

Resolution 108 was cixi in terms granting Indians their rights and 
prerogatives as American citizens. Its stated purpose was to free them 

* HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 83D CONGRESS, 

1ST SESSION 

Auoust 1, 1953. 

Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible, to make the In* 
dians within the territorial limits of the United States subject to the same 
laws and entitled to the ,'ame privileges and responsibilities as are applicable 
to other citizens of the United States, to end their status as wards of the United 
States, and to grant them all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to 
American citizenship; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States should 
assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it is 
declared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest possible time, all of the 
Indian tribes and the individual members thereof located within the States of 
California, Florida, New York, and Texas, and all of the following named Indian 
tribes and individual members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision 
and control and from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to Indians: 
The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, the Menominee 
Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska, and those 
members of the Chippewa Tribe who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, 
North Dakota. It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the 
release of such tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities and 
limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States of California, 
Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs whose primary purpose was to serve any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed 
from Federal supervision should be abolished. It is further declared to be the sense 
of Congress that the Secretary of the Interior should examine all existing legisla- 
tion dealing with such Indians, and treaties between the Government of the United 
States and each such tribe, and report to Congress at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 1, 1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, 
in his judgment, may be necessary to accomplish the purpose of this resolution. 
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from Federal control and supervision, end their wardship, and make 

them subject to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges as 
other citizens, 

^dians, Jiowevej^were, in fact, already citizens by Fede ral law; 
they had_ajl_thgjjghts possessed by their white neighbor s. ThfTtenn 
"wards” applied to them was, and had for a long time been, misleading. 
Except for the Federal prohibitions against selling alcoholic liquor to 
Indians, repealed in 1953, they were subject to no greater Federal con- 
trol or oversight of their persons than any other citizens; they paid State 
and Federal taxes the same as non-Indians, unless specificalljT exempted 
by treaty agreement or statute. Most o f the exemptions applied on ly 
to re al estate or income fr om trust property. The property tfielovern- 
ment held in trust for them was supervised as in any other trust, 
although some claimed that the government’s management was not 
effective. The restrictions and the trusts, however, had not been 
imposed by the government but, by and large, had resulted from 
covenants made by the Indians with the United States in the form 
of treaties, agreements, statutes, and policies designed to protect 
them from losing their land and to assure the right of self-government, 
the inalienability and immunity from taxes of their land, and the 
services which the United States provided, 

* Termination” is not a new goal; but the word itself has remained 
a loose one without definite meaning. It may signify any one or ai. of 
the following: 

A relaxation of unnecessary Federal supervision over the gov- 
ernment and business of Indian tribes and less control over the 
leasing and use of trust allotments of individuals. 

The rapid destruction of a tribal government that has operated 
for generations, thereby uprooting complex Federal, tribal and 
State relationships which are defined in hundreds of treaties, 
statutes, and court decisions. 

The forced sale of a substantial part of the tribal land and the 
dissolution of the trust on all allotments of members of terminated 
tribes. 

The subjecting of all tribal and trust-allotted land to State 
taxation regardless of the ability of the Indiana to pay. 
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The applying of general State criminal and civil laws to In- 
dians in place of Federal and tribal laws suited to their special needs. 

The abandonment by the United States of education, medical 
and hospital treatment, road building, and other functions, and of 
technical and administrative services and guidance to Indians in 
the management of their own affairs, without giving any assurance 
that the necessary services will be available from other sources as 
they are to other citizens. 

A violation of the expressed or implied obligations of treaties 
and agreements between the United States and a tribe for exemption 
from taxation, self-government, and performance of Federal services 
without these changes having had the unqualified consent of the tribe. 

The termination laws enacted since 1954 produced or were capable 
of effecting all of these consequences. 

Basically, the government had undertaken obligations and ensured 
benefits affecting all the tribes under the treaty and commerce clauses 
of the Federal Constitution. The complex tribal relations with the 
United States, with the States in which the reservations lay as well as 
with adjacent communities and other tribes were, all of them, depen- 
dent upon the permanency of what the United States had guaranteed 
Even legal specialists can have no full comprehension of the tangle of 
readjustments involved in the concept “termination.” Neither they 
nor the tribes can foresee what measures will be required to make sure 
that obligations now resting on the United States will somehow be ful- 
filled. What Indians fear therefore is a transitional period (not the 
first they have experienced) in which treaties will be breached and 
solemn agreements ignored, their land, tribal and allotted, lost, and 
necessary public services furnished by the United States withdrawn, 
without being replaced by others from the States. 

Repeatedly in the past, Congressional action in such matters has 
cost the United States large sums in the later settling of claims or in 
defending lawsuits. Error or oversight in a termination today may to- 
morrow call for the payment of unanticipated indemnities. 

The Indian whose interest does not coincide with termination, 
whether or not he senses the difficulties, would usually not willingly 
substitute for gc /emment by his tribe a control by an individual State, 
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one wliich would subject him and his community to unfamiliar civil 
and criminal laws frequently enforced in tribunals where impartial 
justice has not been given because of discrimination, lack of under- 
standing or sympathy. He could not be sure that the State would 
recognize the existing obligations of the United States or provide equal 
services. And, in any case, State legislators could not be expected to 
fit their legal system to the customs and hopes of Indians, who form a 
minority of the citizenry. 

Since Resolution 108 was adopted by Congress, eleven basic termi- 
nation laws have been passed to implement it. While the six termination 
laws enacted in 1954 emphasized their purpose of ending Federal 
supervision over Indian property and terminating the services furnished 
Indians by the United States because they are Indians, they, in fact, 
abolished the home-rule governments of the Klamath, Menominee,’ 
Paiute and other tribes, forced the sale of large amounts of land, in- 
cluding forest areas, of the Klamath Tribe, and made both tribal and 
allotted trust land taxable by the States. 

Since 1950 the major controversy in Indian affairs has been whether 
the United States should follow a program of pressing for prompt 
of tribes withou t the consent of their members . This ap- 
peared to be the goal until September, 1958, when Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton, in a radio broadcast in Flagstaff, Arizona, 

stated that none would be terminated without the consent oi its 
members. 

From the date of Seaton’s speech until 1961, confusion has existed, 
the Secretary seeming to espouse one policy and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs another. All the time, moreover, Joint Resolution 108, stating 
the policy of Congress, has been in effect. 

Termination aroused protests from Indians, State legislators, and 
interested citizens. The number and vigor of the outcries and the dif- 
ficulties encountered in trying to put the enactments into effect some- 
what cooled the ardor of the terminatiorrists. Though the full conse- 
quences of these measures cannot yet be estimated, it became evident 
that termination instead of being a simple process entails countless 
problems. The upheaval among the Indians would be not unlike that 
caused by superimposing the laws of New York on New Mexico with its 
different needs, people, cultural and legal heritage. 
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What alarmed the tribesmen also threatened many whites with finn- 
cial losses. Notable examples are the stories of the Menominee fortot 
in Wisconsin and the Klamath forest in southern Oregon. 

The Menominee Act jeopardized the continued existence of the 
tribal forest, one of the last unspoiled timber areas in the northern 
Midwest. Wisconsin, recognizing the importance of keeping this re- 
source intact so that it could yield perpetually, took measures to 
acquire it for the State in the event of a sale. 

The Klamath Forest, containing approximately 590,000 acres of 
tribally owned commercial timberland, the finest stand of Ponderosa 
pine in the West, is located in southern Oregon. Under the 
management of the Indian Service, the annual cut was limited, looking 
to sustaining the yield of the Forest permanently. The Forest on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation supplies raw material to the principal in- 
dustries of the Klamath Basin. 

When the program prescribed under the original termination act 
was studied, it was realized that carrying it out would not only be 
disastrous to the interests of the Indians, but gravely injurious to the 
economy of the whole region. 

The Management Specialists appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment estimated, in 1956, that the Act would require the sale of almost 
three billion feet of saw timber in a period of one year, within an eco- 
nomic area in which the sawmill production was 350 million feet a year. 

To throw so large a volume on the market all at once would have 
resulted in a forced disposal. Bidding would have had to be on a 
wholesale basis, at figures far below those being realized on current 
sales of small lots of timber. The buyers would be tempted to hurry 
the cut of their timber and market it as rapidly as possible to recoup 
their investment and save on interest and taxes. The resulting flooding 
of the lumber market would depress prices for other producers and 
lower the revenues to the government from the sale of timber on its 
nearby national forest lands by approximately fifty million dollars. 
When this large acreage was denuded of its growth, lumber mills 
would be short of logs, the community would suffer from loss of em- 
ployment and the profits of forest products. The buyers, under very 
limited State reforestation restrictions, could abandon the cutover 
lands, exposing them to damaging erosion and impairing the water- 
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shed. Realization of these factors aroused community and industry 
leaders, conservationists, and the Indians themselves to demand amend- 
ments to the law which would protect the financial interest of the In- 
dians and safeguard the economic well-being of the area. 

The Act had to be changed in a number of ways. One amendment 
required the tribal timber to be divided into units and offered for sale only 
to buyers who would agree (on penalty of forfeiting the purchase) to 
manage the forest according to sustained-yield procedures so as to fur- 
nish a continuing supply of timber and conserve water, soil, and trees. 

On those conditions only one of the eleven units offered has been 
obtained by a private buyer. The other ten units, under the altered 
law, will be acquired by the United States on April I ? 1961, at a cost of 
nearly $69 million. This same amendment provided that the United 
States also had to take over the Klamath Marsh in order to preserve 
it as a vital part of the migratory-bird flyway and a source of the 
Williamson River. The cost of the Marsh was $476,000. 

The consequences of the Klamath Termination Act (P. L. 587, 83d 
Congress) had obviously not been adequately weighed either by the 
Department of the Interior or by Congress; hence four successive 
changes in the basic measure proved necessary. 

The law and its amendments, taken together, furnish an example 
(not the only one in Indian history) of ill-considered and unsuccessful 
attempts to deal (in an all-inclusive measure) with Indians irrespective 
of their special way of life, their location, and property holdings. It also 
demonstrates that no termination of tribes, especially those with large 
properties, should ever be deemed merely an Indian problem. It is 
inevitably a national problem, one upon the solution of which depends 
the welfare of people both near and far. 

In still another sense termination offers no pat answer to “the 
Indian problem,” for the Indians themselves remain. They remain 
mostly where they were and as they were. For the government to act 
out of a sense of frustration and of haste to rid itself of the vexing 
questions involved in administering Indian affairs is bound to ensure 
failure. American policy, if it is to succeed, must aim at helping In- 
dians to prepare themselves in advance of termination for self-reliant 
living in whatever is their prevailing social and economic framework. As 
this is accomplished tribe by tribe, termination will follow and follow 
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from the Indians’ own desire. Termination so conceived will be an act 
of statesmanship in the best American tradition. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

AVOIDANCE OF UNDUE HASTE 

Termination of the long-established relations between the 
Federal Government and the Indians should occur only after 
there is adequate information before the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Indians, the local people and their governments as to 
what will happen to all four parties at interest if the tribe is 
terminated. This requires the solution of legal, governmental, 
financial, and human problems. Adequate time must be allowed 
for the Indians, their neighbors, State and local units, and all 
others who might be affected by the change to work out the 
necessary adjustments. 

Indians should be allowed full hearings before the appro- 
priate congressional committees. 

The Government's responsibility should be relinquished 
only when the Indians are no longer in the lower segment of our 
culture in education, health, and economic status. The tribes- 
men must also be qualified and willing to take on the additional 
responsibilities and be ready to take advantage of the wider 
social, economic, and political benefits on a comparable basis 
with their neighbors and without discrimination. 

COLLABORATION OF INDIANS 

In order that Indians may be able to make their own de- 
cisions, cooperate in the execution of a plan, and take respon- 
sibility for the results, they should participate fully at every 
turn. The participation should consist in working out the pro- 
cedure from its earliest stages and continuing with the discus- 
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sions during the maturing of the program, as well as in voting 
for or against the final formulation. Effective Indian collab- 
oration in the development of a plan of termination should 
be a prerequisite to acceptance by the Congress. The process 
should involve not only leaders but the tribesmen as well. Test- 
ing should determine to what extent the people affected ac- 
tually know what is being planned or presented. The freedom 
of Indians to accept or reject a program should not be tied 
to offers of payment from Federally held tribal funds, or, in 
the case of favorable action, to offers of later payment. A tribe 
should not be terminated without its freely given consent. 

Ordinarily, any per-capita or other payments should be dis- 
tributed in small sums over a period of time so that there is an 
opportunity for the recipients to learn how to handle cash 
before all assets are dissipated. 

A termination plan should safeguard the interests of indi- 
vidual members whether they wish to remain as a tribal core or 
to withdraw when the majority rejects termination. 

ECONOMICS — RESOURCES 

Final decisions affecting termination should be preceded 
by plans acceptable to the tribe for managing, utilizing or 
dividing tribal properties. To this end, Indians should have com- 
petent and skilled assistance, paid for when necessary by the 
United States. The desirability and probable consequences of 
each plan should be discussed in advance and thoroughly un- 
derstood by the Indians, the other people of the area, and the 
State and local officials, 

Firm assurances that the plans can be carried out under 
State law should be obtained. If State law must be amended 
to permit the execution of an economic plan, the amendments 
should be secured before termination. 
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The termination measure should authorize the Indians to 
form a business corporation under a general Federal law, so as 
to provide a model for all tribes instead of a particular model 
in the case of each State; and it should further give express 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts in lawsuits brought by or 
against the corporation. 

Whore termination involves the disposition of natural re- 
sources and their subsequent use, Congress should give consid- 
eration to all its consequences such as the conservation of land 
and wildlife, watershed protection, the economy of Indian and 
surrounding communities, and all other matters relevant to the 
national interest. 

WATER RIGHTS 

There should be no termination of Federal responsibility 
for Indian water rights until tribal rights and those for allotted 
lands are either adjudicated or agreed upon as to quantity 
and priority among the Indians, the United States, the State 
and other users. This should apply to water already being put 
to beneficial use as well as to rights for future development. 

The legislation should expressly recognize 'that the Indian 
rights do not derive from the State but exist independently of 
State law. Legislation should ensure the Federal courts exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over any lawsuit arising, as long as the land 
remains in Indian ownership. 

TAXES 

If extinguishment of the trust should subject the land to 
local taxation, then, before termination, it should be ascertained 
whether it is economically feasible for the Indians to pay 
the taxes required by local laws. If there is doubt about this, 
the land should continue to be tax-exempt until Congress pro- 
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vides otherwise. Equitable arrangements should be made for 
payments by the United States and by the Indians, to the ex- 
tent of their capacity, until it is determined that the land, prop- 
erly used, can support taxation. 

TREATIES 

Termination legislation should in no case conflict with any 
existing treaty or agreement with a tribe, unless it expressly 
waives, in writing, the matters in dispute. 

SERVICES AFTER TERMINATION 

Before the United States surrenders its responsibilities, 
studies should ascertain the ability and willingness of State and 
local governments to furnish services to Indians equal to those 
hitherto given from Washington. The relationships between the 
State and local governments, on the one hand, and the United 
States and the Indians, on the other, should be set out clearly. 
The State and local governments should as a minimum provide for 
the financing of those commitments to Indians which the Federal 
Government has theretofore met. If this cannot be done, the 
Federal Government should continue such financing or call off 
the termination. 

Any termination act should provide enforceable standards 
for the quantity and quality of education, health, and ether 
public services to be furnished by the State and local 
governments. The standards should bar any discrimination in 
rendering services. 

******* 
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EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The object of Indian education should be to aid the Indian in be- 
coming a responsible citizen adjusted to his surroundings and a full 
participant in the benefits of American life without the necessity of re- 
jecting his ancestral heritage. 

In 1960 there were 119,829 Indian children between the ages of 6 
and 18 in school (excluding Alaska) and about 7,989 not enrolled. The 
number attending State schools was 77,262 (64 per cent); Federal 
schools, 32,179 (27 per cent) ; and mission schools, 10,388 (9 per cent) . 
There has been remarkable progress in the last two decades in the 
number of pupils as well as in buildings and educational standards. 
However, many schoolhouses today are either dilapidated or lacking 
in modem facilities, so that much of the teacher’s time is absorbed in 
stoking fires or similar chores. 

The Indian pupils come from environments ranging from the vast- 
ness of the Navajo desert to the grazing lands of the Sioux in the Da- 
kotas to the swamps of Florida and the resort land of Palm Springs, 
California. 

Some Indians today have professional degrees, hold good positions 
in government and industry; others, with a meager education, live in 
grimy poverty, in communities where English is neither spoken nor 
liked, and often harbor resentments at what they consider past in- 
justices. 

Indian parents, without a tradition of formal education behind 
them, find it hard to understand its need or benefits. Poor families 
must sacrifice to keep their young ones in school. They have a hard 
time earning enough money for clothes and shoes and are loath to sur- 
render the potential wage the children might earn. Such parents rarely 
give youngsters the incentive to attend school regularly or to continue 
to higher levels. In such cases adult education, which benefits not 
only the parent but indirectly the child, is called for. Also, the commu- 
nity school, where both adults and children gather to see motion pic- 
hires, learn methods of canning, and engage in other activities, was an 
important center for the group. In many places it has been abandoned. 
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Other Indian children come from English-speaking homes where 
there is an understanding of the ideals and customs of a technological 
society. These can find what they need in the instruction in public 
schools. But if the youngster does not understand or speak English or 
uses it only haltingly, and if his pre-school education has been mainly 
in the ways of an alien culture, he faces serious handicaps. 

Public schooling, unless adaptations are made, is not now pre- 
pared to deal with the non-acculturated non-English-:;peaking pupil. 
These children, unless they have had special instruction, are prevail- 
ingly over-age for their classes and their work is below academic norms, 
the degree depending on their background and the type of training they 
have had. As a result, proportionately more Indian pupils than white 
ones drop out of school. Although definite statistics are lacking, it 
would appear that relatively few go on to college, and only a small 
percentage graduate. This condition would probably be ameliorated if 
more counseling were supplied at the college level. 

A child with cultural drawbacks seems unable to advance in school 
as he grows older. The need to learn an entirely new set of values which 
the public schools take for granted accounts in part for this. 

On the other hand, to put a young child in a boarding school away 
from his parents may result in a lack of orientation in either the Indian 
or any other civilization. Even limited schooling may be preferable to 
the destruction of family and cultural -ties and the resultant emotional 
and moral instability. 

The Indian pupils’ I. Q. is high, low, average, or not known. Avail- 
able evidence supports the view that they have about the same mental 
equipment as other American children. Even the most gifted of either 
group may rank low in I. Q. tests under certain circumstances. These 
tests reflect “normal” exposure to books, English conversation, and even 
material gadgets, which underprivileged families, Indian or not, lack. 

The present low levels of educational achievement among Indian 
children present a situation that will take time, even under the most 
favorable conditions, to correct. 

One reassuring sign is the growing recognition among Indians of 
the need for schooling. Twenty-five tribes provide funds for scholar- 
ships. The Navajo Tribe has established a ten-million-dollar scholarship 
trust fund; the Jicarilla Apaches have set aside one million dollars for 
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the same purpose. The Southern Utes and the Ute Mountain Utcs 
withhold a portion of their children’s pcr-capita payments, putting it 
in trusts which may be used for their instruction Almost any tribe with 
money will make it available to its youngsters who are qualified for 
further education. 

Unfortunately, many families lack tribal or other resources to give 
their young people training. Financial assistance to enable the child to 
remain in grade or high school, as well as in college, is often indispen- 
sable. These scholarships and loans should be adequate to supply 
promising children not only living accommodations and books but also 
modest amounts of spending money. 

By treaty, statute, and long undisputed practice and policy the 
United States has assumed obligations for the education of tribal Indians 
and has for generations operated Federal schools. 

To fulfill this duty the United States appropriates funds under 
two major statutes. Money is given the Department of Interior for the 
direct operation of its own Indian schools and also for payment under 
contracts to States and school districts to contribute to the cost of in- 
structing Indian pupils in public schools. These contracts are made un- 
der authority of the Johnson-O’Malley Act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 
596) which contemplates that the Secretary of Interior will fix minimum 
educational standards not less than the highest maintained by the State. 
This important requirement in the Act permits the Federal Government 
to set and enforce standards and to see that teachers have a basic under- 
standing of problems which develop from merging the two cultures. 
This money can also be used for training teachers in techniques neces- 
sary for dealing with children where English is used as a second lan- 
guage, or for engaging supplementary teachers. 

The policy for years has been to have Indians attend public schools. 
Recently, however, Congress appropriated money to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, to be paid school 
districts where Federal activities have an impact (Public Laws 815 and 
874) . These enactments, however, prohibit direction or control over the 
personnel, curriculum, or program of the public schools. Consequently, 
when this money is used for the education of Indian children, the Fed- 
eral Government is barred from setting standards or supplying the addi- 
tional classes often needed by TnHinna. 
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Adult education was authorized by P. L. 959, passed in 1956. It 
has a fixed statutory limitation of $3,500,000 annually. To be eligible, 
an applicant must be a tribal Indian between the ages of 18 and 35 
living on restricted or trust land. This excludes Indians who have 
settled in cities and elsewhere from the benefits of such training. 

In order to obtain outstanding teachers, tribes with sufficient in- 
come could augment teachers’ salaries in the Federal schools, or hire 
additional teachers for children in the public schools. Even the poorer 
tribes might make a token payment toward their children’s education, 
thus giving them an interest in schools. 

Only if greater progress is made in the future than in the past and 
if programs of education adequate for Indian chUdren at each stage of 
their acculturation are developed and swiftly put into effect can many 
of today’s pupils be saved from becoming problem children, unable to 
cope with life. When, however, all Indian education, in whatever variety 
of school, is adapted to Indian needs, then and only then will the new 
generation of Indians take their rightful place as useful participants in 
the society around them. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Indian education should afford the individual the oppor- 
tunity of being educated to his full capacity. The schools 
which Indians attend, whether Federal, public, or private, should 
have the best of the curricula, programs, teaching methods, and 
guidance used in white education, modified and augmented 
to meet the special requirements of Indian students. The quality 
of the instruction the Indian student receives and its adaptation 
to his needs should be the prime consideration. 

The support of the Indian community, its neighbors, and 
tribal and local government officials should be enlisted for the 
attainment of these goals. 

In reaching these objectives, the education division of the 
Bureau should consider, on the one hand, the variations between 
groups, areas, Indian cultures, and the attitudes of adjacent 
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communities, including the existence or absence of discrimi- 
nation against the Indian child, and, on the other hand, the qual- 
ity of the teaching staff and their ability to cope with the special 
difficulties of the student and his parents and to impart knowl- 
edge without destroying the moral influences and restraints of 
the child's family and culture. 

In no case should public schools attended by Indians be 
required to lower their standards. Pains should be taken by all 
the authorities concerned to avoid any friction which might re- 
sult from the additional financial burden put on the non-Indian 
taxpayer by educating Indians in public schools. 

The problems raised by taking Indian youngsters from their 
homes to live in large dormitories, so as to enable them to at- 
tend public schools in cities, should be evaluated in terms of 
the individual's age, his emotional adjustment, and a consider- 
ation of his home life. 

In making arrangements for attendance of tribal Indians 
at public schools, the Federal Government, in fulfillment of its 
obligations, should require that adequate standards be main- 
tained. If standards drop, the Federal Government should no 
longer allocate money to the school. 

The educational duty of the United States does not di- 
minish the obligations of the States, under their constitutions 
and laws, to educate Indians on a parity with their other citizens. 

On the basis of the above criteria, Indian pupils should be 
divided into three general classes according to their capacity 
and background: 

(a) Those who will profit from public school: in gen- 
eral, this group would include pupils from an English-speak- 
ing, stable family which has adopted the white culture in 
place of its Indian heritage. 
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(b) Those who will profit from a Federal school: these 
would be pupils chosen from unassirr.'lated families be- 
cause, among other things, they are unable to speak or 
to understand English. 

(c) Those for whom both Federal and public educa- 
tion should be considered. 

For the Indian child in group (b) or (c) , the follow- 
ing should be provided: early and continuous training in 
English.; instruction in the history, culture, and accomplish- 
ments of the Indians; training in arts and crafts; teachers quali- 
fied to teach both English as a second language and Indian 
culture, the motivating of students of different languages and 
cultural backgrounds; special subjects that Indian children re- 
quire, such as handling money, etc. 

Teachers so qualified should have adequate compensation. 
Those in the Federal service should have a work-year equivalent 
in length to that customary in public schools. Besides teacher 
training, all those in contact with the Indian children — bus drivers, 
dormitory attendants, and teachers' aids — should have special 
training. 

Children should have counseling through grade and high 
school. Vocational training should be supplied to those pro- 
posing to enter a trade. For those qualified to attend college 
suitable instruction should be given to equip them to enter and 
remain there. Counseling should continue through the college 
years. 

Training should have as one of its continuing objectives 
to discover and enable pupils who show special promise to 
move into higher education and by this means qualify for 
executive positions either inside or outside the tribe. 
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Adequate scholarships, grants, and loans should be pro- 
vided by the United States to Indians where needed. 

Education for adults should be strengthened to include 
more subjects, as well as the use of TV and other modern 
techniques, and be extended to more reservations. 

The monetary limitation of P. L. 959 should be raised 
and the restriction which makes this appropriation applicable 
only to tribesmen on Indian trust land should be broadened. 

A strong parent-teacher relationship should be developed 
and community schools re-established; consultation of school 
authorities with tribal leaders should be facilitated. 

Mission schools should be encouraged to continue to supply 
their share of the leadership. 

The Indian parent must see that his child attends school 
regularly and should encourage him to do well in his studies. 

Where compulsory attendance laws do not exist in a tribe 
it should take action to have such legislation enacted and 
enforced. 

Money for building schools and the repair of dilapidated 
ones should be supplied. 

Among families in a low-income bracket, provision for 
economic improvement should go hand in hand with education. 

* * * * * * * 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
INTRODUCTION 

Legislation on Indian Affairs was often enacted tribe by tribe or 
to meet a particular situation. Over the years there has accumulated 
a plethora of 389 treaties, 5,000 statutes (many of which may have been 
repealed by implication), 2,000 Federal Court decisions, more than 
500 Attorney General opinions, numerous Interior Department and 
Solicitor rulings, 141 tribal constitutions and 112 tribal charters, besides 
a mass of administrative regulations and a gigantic manual. This un- 
wieldy body of prescriptions and directions has handicapped present- 
day management with the result that many decisions are reached on a 
legalistic basis instead of on economic, welfare, or social considerations. 
And the delay and uncertainty caused by the need to consult this moun- 
tain of material have been frustrating to the Indians, the public, and the 
Bureau employees and costly to everybody. 

Examples abound. Why continue statutes governing Indian Agents 
when there have been none since 1908? Equally irrelevant are the 
minute specifications as to the appointment, compensation, annual and 
sick leaves of employees, housekeeping requirements, and purchasing 
details — laws which were adopted to curb the corruption in the Indian 
Service in the nineteenth century; the later Civil Service enactments 
and the Public Contracts and Budget and Accounting Acts, which apply 
throughout the government, are sufficient. The statutes burdening the 
President with details of Indian affairs, such as discontinuing and con- 
solidating Indian Agencies, are other dead letters. 

Though it may be colorful, it is useless to have present legislation 
prescribing how to pay for wagon transportation, prohibiting Federal 
payments to bands of Indians at war with the United States or with 
the white citizens of any State or Territory, and authorizing the money 
due to a tribe to be withheld if it holds any non-Indian captives until 
they have been surrendered to the lawful authorities of the United States. 

A reduction of the repetitious reviews before decisions are reached 
will minimize paper work, increase efficiency, and eliminate needless ex- 
pense. Under present regulations, for example, technicians and lawyers 
having contracts with tribes must itemize the cost of each meal eaten 
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while on tribal business, listing the tips separately, and must state the 
subject and cost of every long-distance telephone call. They then sub- 
mit this voucher to the tribe, which sends it to the Area Office for 
approval, where, upon favorable action, it goes on to a Field Solicitor 
who, if he agrees, shunts it to the Superintendent who, if he approves 
it, returns it to the tribe for payment. And, with all of this elaborate 
procedure, the amount involved may be no more than the expense of 
one telephone call or a trip involving a charge of less than $25. 

The Bureau for some years has been organized to delegate func- 
tions to field offices. This program needs re-examination to determine 
its adequacy. Is responsibility accompanied by sufficient power to 
allow the field officer to make decisions; is the authority placed at the 
administrative level where it will ensure the most satisfactory results? 

At the present time there is considerable flexibility in administra- 
tion. The BIA can through agreements draw on skills in other sections 
of the government, and under the Johnson-O’Malley Act of 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 596), the Secretary of the Interior may make con- 
tracts with Federal, State, and private agencies for the education, 
medical care, agricultural assistance, and social welfare of Indians. The 
Act is not broad enough, however, to allow the Secretary to make con- 
tracts for the performance by outsiders of some services such as law 
enforcement. 

Various proposals have been made to improve the administration 
of Indian affairs. Some of them are: abolish the BIA entirely and sum- 
marily, with no substitute; shift all the work to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; spread it among other Federal De- 
partments and Bureaus; create an Authority like TVA to fix policies 
to be executed by a general manager; transfer complete responsibility 
to the States. Sometimes this last plan is accompanied by a recommen- 
dation to compensate the State and its subdivisions for the cost; some- 
times no recompense is suggested. 

The simplest method, however, would seem to be to retain the 
the existing setup, with the Bureau of Indian Affairs assuming some- 
what altered responsibilities and functions. The Bureau has the decided 
advantage of being already in this field; it needs only revision and 
redirection to accomplish the purposes which the present-day situation 
of the Indian demands. 
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To help with some of the problems, an Indian Advisory Board could 
be established by law to work in conjunction with the Department of 
the Interior and have a tenure longer than that of political appointees. 
This Board could be utilized to evaluate problems in the light of our 
entire society and Indian welfare. 

The form of an organization is always important for accomplishing 
tasks undertaken, but no organization pattern, however beautiful it 
looks on paper, will substitute for a skillful, understanding, courageous 
Secretary of the Interior and a Commissioner of Indian Affairs with 
competent personnel dedicated to showing Indians that they are the 
key to their own advancement, educationally, materially, socially, politi- 
cally, and spiritually; that they can use the key only if they take on 
responsibility perhaps a little ahead of what they conceive to be their 
own immediate abilities; and that that accomplishment, whether involv- 
ing children in school or men and women in the world, constitutes 
a goal supremely worth their while. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The work of the Federal government in carrying out its 
responsibilities to the Indian people should, for the present, be 
continued under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department >f 
the Interior. ' 

The Bureau's work, however, should be supplemented by 
an Advisory Board of distinguished citizens, to be ap- 
pointed by the President from outside the Government to look 
at the Indian people as part of the totality of American life. 
The Board should recommend policies tending to assure the In- 
dians equality of opportunity in the dominant society and to 
spur them to rise to these opportunities. It should also 
assess programs from the standpoint of justice and practicability 
and their long-range effect. The members should serve stag- 
gered terms, be provided with an adequate staff, meet fre- 
quently, and report from time to time to the President and the 
nation. 
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Whenever a function can be carried out more effectively 
by an agency other than the Bureau of' Indian Affairs, it should 
be delegated to that agency (whether Federal, Tribal, State, or 
private), but only after discussion with the Indians concerned. 
To avoid conflicts of policy and objectives as well as to eliminate 
costly duplication of effort, the Bureau of Indian Affairs should 
see that the delegated work is coordinated and should make 
available to the agency its supporting service and establish 
minimum standards of performance. 

The primary function of the Bureau should be an affirma- 
tive one: always to counsel and assist the Indian, not to control 
or regiment him. It should offer him technical advice and other 
help in the initiation and execution of plans for developing and 
managing his natural resources, for expanding his economic 
opportunities, for operating his government, and for bettering 
his living conditions. To this end, the Bureau should create a 
special division staffed with competent economists, planners, 
and community analysts. 

In addition, the Bureau, for its own guidance as well as for 
the benefit to Indians, should arrange to utilize the services of 
skilled personnel in other Government Departments and agen- 
cies as well as of those in universities and private professional 
organizations. If such obligation requires an amendment to 
the Johnson-0 Malley Law, it should be obtained. 

Statutes, regulations, and procedures should be altered 
to facilitate the tribes hiring their own technicians and coun- 
selors without the delay, hampering restrictions, and unnecessary 
supervision now encountered. 

Similarly, statutes and rules should be amended, and tribal 
constitutions and corporate charters should be revised, to permit 
Indians to make their own decisions over a greater range of 
subjectsthan is now allowed. 
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In a word, the Bureau's aim should be to let Indians con- 
duct their own affairs as soon as possible without supervision. 
Accordingly, it should encourage their assumption of responsi- 
bilities for different functions on a piecemeal basis. Tribal land 
and resources should, however, remain under the Federal trust 
until the Indians, when able to hold and manage their property, 
decide otherwise. 

Administration in the Bureau and the Department of the 
Interior should be simplified and their regulations overhauled 
for greater efficiency. 

Outdated legislation should be repealed. 

Under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is required to inform tribes falling under the 
law as to the appropriations he will request for their projects 
before he submits estimates to the Bureau of the Budget. This 
principle of prior tribal review, now frequently ignored by the 
Bureau, should be enforced and extended to all tribes. 

Finally, the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs should speak consistently in announcing policies. 
Conflicts between the policies proclaimed by the Secretary and 
those executed by the Bureau should never occur. 
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D. Declaration of Indian Purpose (excerpts) 

Creed 

We believe in the inherent right of all people to retain spiritual and 
cultural values, and that the free exercise ot these values is necessary 
to the normal development of any people. Indians exercised this inher- 
ent right to live their own lives for thousands of years before the white 
man came and took their lands. It is' a more complex world in which 
Indians live today, but the Indian people who first settled the New 
World and built the great civilizations which only now are being dug 
out of the past, long ago demonstrated that they could master 
complexity. 

We believe that the history and development of America show that 
the Indian has been subjected to duress, undue influence, unwarranted 
pressures, and policies which have produced uncertainty, frustration, 
and despair. Only when the public understands these conditions and is 
moved to take action toward the formulation and adoption of sound 
and consistent policies and programs will these destroying factors be 
removed and the Indian resume his normal growth ana make his 
maximum contribution to modem society. 

We believe in the future of a greater America, an America which 
we were first to love, where life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
will be a reality. In such a future — with Indians and all other Ameri- 
cans cooperating — a cultural climate will be created in which the In- 
dian people will grow and develop as members of a free society. 

Legislative and Regulatory Proposals 

In order that basic objectives may be restated and that action to ac- 
complish these objectives may be continuous and may be pursued in a 
spirit of public dedication, it is proposed that recommendations be 
adopted to strengthen the principles of the Indian Reorganization 
Act and to accomplish other purposes. These recommendations would 
be comparable in scope and purpose to the Indian Trade and Inter- 
course Act of June 30, 1834, the act of the same date establishing the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Indian Reorganization Act of 
June 19, 1934, which recognized the inherent powers of Indian tribes. 

The recommendations we propose would redefine the responsibili- 
ties of the United States toward the Indian people in terms of a pos- 
itive national obligation to modify or remove the conditions which 
produce the poverty and lack of social adjustment as these prevail as 
the outstanding attributes of Indian life today. Specifically, the rec- 
ommendations would : 

1. Abandon the so-called termination policy of the last admin- 
istration by revoking House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 
83d Congress. 
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2. Adopt as official policy the principle of broad educational 
process as the procedure best calculated to remove the disabilities 
which have prevented Indians from making full use of their 
resources. 

It has been long recognized that one commissioner cannot give the 
personal attention to all tribal matters which they deserve. He cannot 
meet, all callers to his office, make necessary visits to the field, and give 
full attention to the review of tribal programs and supporting budget 
requests. In view of these conditions, we most urgently recommend 
that the present organization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs be re- 
viewed and that certain principles be considered no matter what the 
organizational change might be. 

The basic principle involves the desire on the part of Indians to 
particmate in developing their own programs with help and guidance 
as needed and requested, from a local decentralized technical and ad- 
ministrative staff, preferably located conveniently to the people it 
serves. Also in recent years certain technical and professional people 
of Indian descent are becoming better qualified and available to work 
with and for their own people in determining their own programs 
and needs. The Indians as responsible individual citizens, as responsi- 
ble tribal representatives, and as responsible tribal councils want to 
participate, want to contribute to their own personal and tribal im- 
provements and want to cooperate with their Government on how best 
to solve the many problems in a businesslike, efficient, and economical 
manner as rapidly as possible. 

It is, therefore, recommended that: 

1. Area offices be abolished and their authority be given to the 
agency superintendents. 

2. The position of reservation superintendent be strengthened 
to permit broader exercise of responsibility and authority to act on 
significant and important matters of daily operations of Indian 
problems, preventing undue delays. 

3. Position qualifications require the employment of superin- 
tendents with courage and determination, among other qualities, 
to help with local problems and be willing to make, without fur- 
ther referral to higher levels, decisions commensurate with the 
delegated authorities. 

4. The superintendent be charged with the responsibilities of 
cooperating with the local tribal governing bodies in developing 
the Federal program and budget for that particular tribe or 
reservation. 



Education 

We recommend that the task of the Indian Bureau be recognised 
as primarily educational in the broadest sense of the word. The STieriam 
over .^ y ears a £° still a valid guide to action in the year 
1961. We conceive education not only in terms of classroom teaching, 
but a process which begins at birth and continues through a lifespan. 
Of all the studies, surveys, and research made of Indians, the inevitable 
conclusions and recommendations are that education is the key to sal- 
vation of whatever ills may be, wherever Indians reside. 
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The first encompassing and formal education provided for Indians 
was authorized by statutory and treaty arrangements between Indian 
tribes and the Federal Government. Some tribes provided for their own 
school systems, financed out of tribal funds. 

It would be well if all our children would avail themselves of aca- 
demic training, but the truth is that only a few complete secondary 
schooling. The undereducated are of all ages. Lack of education limits 
our chances to qualify for skilled occupations. A general upgrading of 
education for Indians and a determined effort to discover and educate 
our ablest individuals is essential for all age groups. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Federal and public schools 

1. In public schools droput rates are excessive, especially between the 
junior and senior high school ages, and attendance records are un- 
believably poor. Therefore, proper guidance and supervisory programs 
must be reexamined and expanded. Where discrimination m public 
exists against Indian children, we recommend that it be abolished 
and these children be accepted in any school of their choice. 

2. Recent emphasis on transferring Indian students from Federal 

to public schools without careful evaluation of local situations should 
be discontinued unless after study with the local community it is 
determined that the transfer would benefit the students academically 
and socially, J 

3 ; Policy determining admission to Federal schools must be reex- 
amined and changed. Limiting attendance or reserving for specific 
tribes fosters discrimination against nearby Indians who neea such 
facilities. Also enrollment of fa/raway students which crowd local 
students out should be corrected. 

When tribes have prior rights to Federal schools, by virtue of offset 
payment, these rights must not be ignored. 

Local tribes should be given preference in admission to the schools 
nearest them ; however, when local Indians are accommodated, Federal 
schools should accept all Indian students who wish attendance, regard- 
less of tribe or residence in order to keep facilities operating at maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Since some Federal schools have been closed to Indians juvenile 
delinquency in that area has been a growing problem. While these 
schools were open this was not the case. Precautions should be taken 
to prevent children being placed in substandard foster homes. It is 
preferred that they be enrolled in Federal Indian schools. Federal 
schools must be restored to full curriculum and junior colleges should 
be established in areas where considerable public and federally oper- 
ated schools exists Another Federal school should be established to 
replace the Carlisle School long ago abolished. A Federal Indian school 
should be established for the children of the eastern region. 

In order that good student-teacher and community relationships be 

K romoted, personnel employed to teach in Government schools should 
e selected on a basis of their interest in Indian students, their knowl- 
edge of Indian culture, and their willingness -to live and participate 
in local community life. Salaries should bo established at levels com- 
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§ arab]e to local public rates and recruiting and employment should be 
one in local competition. 

Adequate counseling and guidance services should be made available 
to all Indian students. It is extremely important that. Indian students 
be informed of all the educational opportunities and resources avail- 
able to them as Indians and as Amencan citizens. Too often Indian 
young people, capable of doing college work, are going into vocational 
training programs because they lack information on finances available 
to them for college expenses, and they have had little or no counseling 
help. The teaching and supervisory personnel of the Bureau’s educa- 
tion department and vocational training program, the relocation serv- 
ices, and the State education programs must work cooperatively in 
counseling Indian students. The present grant-aid progiam, adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Indian Affaire, should be expanded to include 
all American Indian students including the off-reservation and non- 
reservation and all other Indians having the capacity for college work. 
Appropriations for the grant-aid program should be greatly increased 
to take care of the need of all qualified applicants. The present policy 
limiting grants only to students attending State-supported schools 
should be revised to enable the students to attend the college or univer- 
sity of their choice. 

Vocational training 

Vocational training programs should be available to all Indians — 
to reservation Indians, off-reservation Indians, nonreservation In- 
dians— and any other Indian classification — with no age limit when the 
applicant qualifies. All vocational trainees coining to relocation areas 
under the Bureau of Indian Affaire program should be allowed to 
complete their course with subsistence payments, so long as they are 
making satisfactory progress. Only accredited schools should be used 
in the vocational training program. 

Adult education 

Since the transfer of the Extension Services to States has been un- 
satisfactory in some areas, a department of extension should be re- 
established in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In order to provide more 
effective educational opportunity, these services should be evaluated 
and expanded to meet the needs and interests of the people involved. 

On-the-job training 

Provide CCC type on-the-job and on-the-farm training for both 
adults and youths. A youth conservation corps may help to solve the 

E roblem of juvenile delinquency. It would give young people jobs to 
eep them occupied, spending money, supervision, and skills that 
could be useful on their home reservation or elsewhere. 

School hrnch programs 

The school lunch program should be made available to all elementary 
and secondary Indian students. 

Special classrooms 

Because of the need for special classrooms for the exceptional and 
retarded children on reservations it is recommended that these be 
provided. 




Concluding Statement 



To complete our declaration, we point out that in the beginning the 
people of the New World, called Indians by accident of geography, 
were possessed of a continent and a way of life, in the course of many 
lifetimes, our people had adjusted to every climate and condition from 
the Arctic to the Torrid Zones. In itheir livelihood and family relation- 
ships, their ceremonial observances, they reflected the diversity of the 
physical world they occupied. 

The conditions in which Indians live today reflect a world in which 
every basic aspect of life has been transformed. Even the physical 
world is no longer the controlling factor in determining where and 
under what conditions men may live. In region after region, Indian 
groups found their means.of existence either totally destroyed or ma- 
terially modified. Newly introduced diseases swept away or reduced 
regional populations. These changes were followed by major shifts 
m the internal life of tribe and family. 

The time came when the Indian people were no longer the masters 
of their situation. Their life ways survived subject to the will of a 
dominant sovereign power. This is said not in a spirit of complaint; 
we understand that in the lives of all nations of people, there are times 
of plenty and times of famine. But we do speak out in a plea for 
understanding. 

When we go before the American people, as we do in this declaration, 
and ask for material assistance in developing our resources and de- 
veloping our opportunities, we pose a moral problem which cannot 
be left unanswered. For the problem we raise affects the standing 
which our Nation sustains before world opinion. 

Our situation cannot be relieved by appropriated funds alone, 
though it is equally obvious that, without capital investment and 
funded services, solutions will be delayed. Nor will the passage of time 
lessen the complexities which beset a people moving toward new mean- 
ing and purpose. 

The answers we seek are not commodities to be purchased, neither 
are they evolved automatically through the passing of time. 

The effort to place social adjustment on a money-time interval scale 
which has characterized Indian administration has resulted in un- 
wanted pressure and frustration. 

When Indians speak of the continent they yielded, they are not re- 
ferring only to the loss of some millions of acres in real estate. They 
have in mind that the land supported a universe of things they knew, 
valued, and loved. 

With that continent gone, except for the few poor parcels they still 
retain, the basis of life is precariously held, but they mean to hold the 
scraps and parcels as earnestly as any small nation or ethnic group was 
ever determined to hold to identity and survival. 

What we ask of America is not charity, not paternalism, even when 
benevolent. We ask only that the nature of our situation be recognized 
and made the basis of policy and action. 

In short, the Indians ask for assistance, technical and financial, for 
the time needed, however long that may be, to regain in the America 
of the space age some measure of the adjustment they enjoyed as the 
original possessors of their native land. 
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Appendix 1 — The Recent Record 



THE MERIAM SURVEY AND SUBSEQUENT PROG RESS 



Anyone who has worked in the field of Indian affairs within the 
last 30 years knows of the so-called Meriam Survey, entitled “The 
problem of Indian Administration,” prepared by Lewis Meriam and a 
staff of associates for the Institute for Government Research (Brook - 
m|p Institution, Washington, D.C.) . The study was undertaken at the 
request of Secretary Hubert Work, of the Department of the Interior, 
and the report was published in 1928. 

The study and the findings were truly monumental. The staff of pro- 
fessionally trained investigators produced the first objective, scientific 
statement of Indian conditions ever attempted. Dr. Meriam was con- 
cerned with living people, not with any theoretical reconstruction of 
their societies. What he and his associates discovered about the condi- 
tions of life on Indian reservations, and what the Federal and State 
Governments and private organizations were doing or failing to do, 
shattered the complacency of the American people. 

• Z° T a ‘ least 2° years, the main effort of the administrations in Wash- 
ington, Republican and Democratic, was to repair the damage that had 
oeen done to the Indian people, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Meriam report. This effort carried all the way through the 
Roosevelt administration and half way through the Truman admin- 
istration, when, for reasons never made clear or justified to the Amer- 
ican people, the great reform program was stopped cold. 

It is our purpose to examine and expose to public view the decisions 
a " d actions which led to the abandonment of this reform program and 
substituted for it a program of destroying Indian resources, of denying 
Indian aspirations, and arbitrarily relieving the Federal Government 
° r £f s P ons j 1 ^ )1 J 1 ty for specific tribes in specific areas of interest. 

Ine central finding of the Meriam Survey is stated in the very first 
sentence of the report: 



An overwhelming majority of the Indians are poor, even 
extremely poor and they are not adjusted to the economic and 
social system of the dominant white civilization. 

The analysis and elaboration of this finding runs to almost 850 pages 
of text. The staff inquired into and reported on problems of health, 
education, economic conditions, family and community life and the 
activities of women, migrated Indians, legal aspects, and missionary 
activities; and the recommendations covered not only these problem 
areas but also the broader questions involved in policy determinations, 
staff and field organization, personnel administration, and statistics 
and recordkeeping. 

As the report in this one sentence characterized the Indian situation 
without distortion or oversimplification, so also the report proposed 
a single principle of action which, if faithfully followed, would in 
time have discovered solutions to the problems of poverty and lack of 

pres^dvario^sl 011 k urdened the Ind * an people. The principle is ex- 



Whichever way the individual Indian may elect to face, 
work m his behalf must be designed not to do for him but to 
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help him to do for himself. The whole problem must be 
regarded as fundamentally education. 

Again : 

In every activity of the Indian service the primary question 
should be, how is the Indian to be trained so that he will do this 
for himself? Unless this question can be clearly and definitely 
answered by an affirmative showing of distinct educational 
purpose and method the chances are that the activity is im- 
peding rather than helping the advancement of the ‘Indian. 

Or again: 

The fundamental requirement is that the task of the Indian 
service be recognized as primarily educational in the broad- 
est sense of the word, ana that it be made an efficient educa- 
tional agency, devoting its main energies to the social and 
economic advancement of the Indians, so that they may be 
absorbed into the prevailing civilization or be fitted to live in 
m the presence of that civilization at least in accordance with 
a minimum standard of health and decency. 

This principle of action was accepted and made operational in the 
years immediately following the Meriam Survey. Soon after the ap- 
pointment of Charles J. Rhoades as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
it was announced that educational reform would be the keystone of the 
new administration. Thus, Secretary Wilbur of the Interior Depart- 
ment stated: “The Indian shall no longer be viewed as a ward of the 
Nation, but shall be considered a potential citizen. As rapidly as pos- 
sible he is to have the full responsibility for himself. * * * In order 
to bring this about it will be necessary to revise our educational pro- 
gram into one of the practical and vocational character.” 1 

An immediate effect of these recommendations was an increase in 
appropriated funds for new facilities, equipment, and salaries. Teacher 
qualifications were brought into line with other school systems; re- 
gional conferences of administrative and teaching staffs resulted in 
greater unity in goals and methods. The boarding schools were lim- 
ited to older children and emphasis was shifted to vocational training. 
Community day schools were developed to bring schooling closer to 
the home and indeed to service the community. 

Not until the succeeding Roosevelt administration, however, was 
this broad educational principle given statutory support and put into 
full operation. This was made possible by the adoption of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934. The new law was aimed at re- 
pairing damages wrought in the past as well as opening the way to 
constructive action in the future. 

It was permissive, and as to those tribes which adopted the act by 
formal vote of their members, it prohibited the individual allotting of 
tribal lands and it authorized the Secretary of the Interior to return 
to tribal ownership lands which had been withdrawn for homestead 
entry but had not been preempted. The act also authorized an annual 
appropriation of $2 million to purchase land and add it to the di- 



1 Quoted In the New York Times, April 17, 1029. 
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minished resources of the tribes, and established a revolving credit 
fund of $10 million (later increased to $12 million), to enable Indians 
to improve their land holdings and supply themselves with necessary 
equipment. J 

But the real heart and core of the Indian Reorganization Act was 
the recognition of the inherent right of Indian tribes to operate 
through governments of their own creation, whether customary or 
formalized by written documents, and through business corporations 
winch the tribes could create and manage. 

In later years when the principle of the educational process came 
under attack, that attack was centered on the tribal governments and 
tribal corporations. It was argued that these legal devices hindered the 
advancement of the Indian people, encouraged them to remain aloof 
from the mainstream of American life, and fostered unrealistic attach- 
ment to tradition and to the vanished past. Even while the argument 
was winning adherents and eventually influenced legislation, the evi- 
dence against the argument was taking form in Indian activities all 
across the country. 

The start was slow* in many cases, since the written constitutions 
introduced ideas and procedures which hud not been part of customary 
practice. The idea of majority rule, taken so for granted in Anglo- 
Saxon governing bodies, was at first a divisive rather than a unifying 
principle in Indian groups, where action is customarily delayed until 
all the people are of one mind or at least the dissidents agree to stand 
aside. Also m the beginning, so accustomed were the tribes to wait on 
the decision of the Federal official, they were reluctant to act on their 
own and to exercise the powers contained in their covenants. That 
early period passed, and of course performance under the tribal con- 
stitutions and charters varied from tribe to tribe. The tribes that made 
most effective use of the inherent and conferred powers of their 
written constitutions became, in effect, operating municipalities, man- 
property, raising revenue for public purposes, administering 
law’ and order, contracting for the services of attorneys and other pro- 
fessional advisers, and promoting the general welfare of the people. 

The deeper meaning and purpose of tribal government was perhaps 
missed or misunderstood by those who argued against the program. 
The meaning and purpose were educational, in that broad sense 5 used 
throughout the Meriam Survey. Through the machinery of tribal gov- 
ernment the Indian people for the first time since the clays when they 
met as camp councils to plan a hunt, or as a council of headmen to meet 
an emissary from Washington, they could consider their problems 
together, reach decisions, and live with the results of those decisions. 
Sometimes the results were disastrous to the careers of individual 
leaders; the people “turned the rascals out,” even as other American 
citizens were doing in neighboring communities and in the State and 
Nation. But these were lessons learned and it can be said that the 
Indians for the first time began to have some understanding, through 
their own experiences, of the mechanics and the political philosophy of 
American society. Additional proof of the effectiveness of this leam- 
ing process can be adduced from the manner in which tribal leaders 
began to travel lieyond the borders of their own tribes to join with 
leaders from other t ribes in forming regional, inter tribal organizat ions 



